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^atpre nous a estrenez d'une large faculty h nous entretenir 
k part ; et nous y appelle souvent , pour nous apprendre que 
nous nous debvons en partie k la society, mais en la meilleure 
partie k nous. 

I Montaigne, Essais, ii. i8. 
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TO 

THE MAN OF WRATH 

WITH 

SOME APOLOGIES 

AND 

MUCH LOVE. 
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MAY. 



May 2nd, — Last night after dinner, when we 
were in the garden, I said, "I want to be alone 
for a whole summer, and get to the very dregs of 
life. I want to be as idle as I can, so that my 
soul may have time to grow. Nobody shall be 
invited to stay with me, and if anyone calls they 
will be told that I am out, or away, or sick. I 
shall spend the months in the garden, and on the 
plain, and in the forests. I shall watch the 
things that happen in my garden, and see where 
I have made mistakes. On wet days I will go 
into the thickest parts of the forests, where the 
pine-needles are everlastingly dry, and when the 
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sun shines Til lie on the heath and see how the 
broom flares against the clouds. I shall be per- 
petually happy, because there will be no one to 
worry me. Out there on the plain there is silence, 
and where there is silence I have discovered there 
is peace." 

**Mind you do not get your feet damp," said 
the Man of Wrath, removing his cigar. 

It was the evening of May Day, and the spring 
had taken hold of me body and soul. The sky 
was full of stars, and the garden of scents, and 
the borders of wallflowers and sweet, sly pansies. 
All day there had been a breeze, and all day 
slow masses of white clouds had been sailing 
acrpss the blue. Now it was so still, so motion- 
less, so breathless, that it seemed as though a 
quiet hand had been laid on the garden, soothing 
■and hushing it into silence. 

The Man of Wrath sat at the foot of the 
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verandah steps in that placid after-dinner m(X)d 
which suffers fools, if not gladly, at least in- 
dulgently, and I stood in front of him, leaning 
against the sun-dial. 

"Shall you take a book with you?" he asked. 

"Yes, I shall," I replied, slightly nettled by 
his tone. "I am quite ready to admit that though 
the fields and flowers are always ready to teach, I 
am not always in the mood to learn, and some- 
times my eyes are incapable of seeing things thatt 
at other times are quite plain." 

"And then you read?" 

"And then I read. Well, dear Sage, what of 
that?" 

But he smoked in silence ^ and Seemed sud- 
denly abswbed by the stars. 

"See," he said, after a pause, during which I 
stood looking at him and wishing he would use 
longer sentences, and he looked at the sky and 
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did not think about me at all, ''see how bright 
the stars are to-night. Almost as though it might 
freeze." 

"It isn't going to freeze, and I won't look at 
anything until you have told me what you think 
of my idea. Wouldn't a whole lovely summer, 
quite alone, be delightful? Wouldn't it be per- 
fect to get up every morning for weeks and feel 
that you belong to yourself and to nobody else?" 
And I went over to him and put a hand on each 
shoulder and gave him a little shake, for he per- 
sisted in gazing at the stars just as though I had 
not been there. "Please, Man of Wrath, say 
something long for once," I entreated; "you 
haven't said a good long sentence for a week." 

He slowly brought his gaze from the stars 
down to me and smiled. Then he drew me on- 
to his knee. 

"Don't get affectionate," I urged; "it is words, 
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not deeds, that I want. But I'll stay here if 
you'll talk." 

"Well then, I will talk. What am I to say? 
You know you do as you please, and I never 
interfere with you. If you do not want to have 
anyone here this summer you will not have any- 
one, but you will find it a very long summer." 

"No, I wonV 

"And if you lie on the heath all day, people 
will think you are mad." 

"What do I care what people think?" 

"No, that is true. But you will catch cold, 
and your little nose will swell." 

"Let it swell." 

"And when it is hot you will be sunburnt 
and your skin spoilt." - 

"I don't mind my skin." 

"And you will be dull.'* 

"Dull?" 
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It often sHHises ne to re&ct how very little 
the Man of Wrath really knows me. Here we 
have been three years buried in the country, and 
I as happy as a bird the whok time. I say as 
a bird, because odier people have used the 
simile to describe absolute cheerfulness, although 
I do not believe birds are any happier than any- 
one else, and they quarrd disgracefully. I have 
been as happy, we will say, as the best of bird% 
and have had seasons of sc^tude at intervals be- 
fore now during which dull is the last word to 
describe my state of mind. Everybody, it is true, 
would not like it, and I had some visitors here a 
fortnight ago who left after staying about a week 
and clearly hot enjoying themselves. They found 
it dull, I know, but that of course was their own 
fault; how can you make a person happy against 
his will? You can knock a great deal into him 
in the way of learning and what the schools call 
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extras, but if you try for ever you will not knock 
any happiness into a being who has not got it in 
him to be happy. The only result probably 
would be that you knock your own out of your- 
self.' Obviously happiness must come from within, 
and not from without; and judging from my past 
experience and my present sensations, I should 
say that I have a store just now within me more 
than sufficient to fill five quiet months. 

"I wonder," I remarked after a pause, during 
which I began to suspect that I too must belong 
to the serried ranks of the femmes incomprises, 
"why you think I shall be dull. The garden is 
always beautiful, and I am nearly always in the 
mood to enjoy it. Not quite always, I must con- 
fess, for when those Schmidts were here" (their 
name was not Schmidt, but what does that matter?) 
"I grew almost to hate it. Whenever I went into 
it there they were, dragging themselves about 
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with faces full of indignant resignation. Do you 
suppose they saw one of those blue hepaticas 
overflowing the shrubberies? And when I drove 
with them into the woods, where the fairies were 
so busy just then hanging the branches with little 
green jewels, they talked about Berlin the whole 
time, and the good savouries their new chef 
makes." 

"Well, my dear, no doubt they missed their 
savouries. Your garden, I acknowledge, is grow- 
ing very pretty, but your cook is bad. Poor 
Schmidt sometimes looked quite ill at dinner, and 
the beauty of your floral arrangements in no way 
made up for the inferior quality of the food. 
Send her away." 

"Send her away? Be thankful you have her. 
A bad cook is more efiectual a great deal than 
Kissingen and Carlsbad and Homburg rolled into 
one, and very much cheaper. As long as I have 
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her, my dear man, you will be comparatively thin 
and amiable. Poor Schmidt, as you call him, eats 
too much of those delectable savouries, and then 
looks at his wife and wonders why he married 
her. Don't let me catch you doing that." 

"I do not think it is very likely," said the 
Man of Wrath; but whether he meant it prettily, 
or whether he was merely thinking of the im- 
probability of his ever eating too much of the 
local savouries, I cannot tell. I object, however, 
to discussing cooks in the garden on a starlight 
night, so I got off his knee and proposed that we 
should stroll round a little. 

It was such a sweet evening, such a fitting 
close to a beautiful May Day, and the flowers 
shone in the twilight like pale stars, and the air 
was full of fragrance, and I envied the bats flut- 
tering through such a bath of scent, with the real 
stars above and the pansy stars beneath, and 

The Solitary Summer , 2 
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out of my garden, and nothing be missed? It is 

to-day a garden of wallflowers, and I think I have 

every colour and sort in cultivation. The borders 

under the south windows of the house, so empty 

and melancholy this time last year, are crammed 

with them, and are finished off in front by a 

broad strip from end to end of yellow and white 

pansies. The tea-rose beds round the sundial 

facing these borders are sheets of white, and 

golden, and purple, and wine-red pansies, with 

the dainty red shoots of the tea-roses presiding 

delicately in their midst The verandah steps 

leading down into this pansy paradise have boxes 

of white, and pink, and yellow tulips all the way 

up on each side, and on the lawn, behind the 

roses, are two big beds of every coloured tulip 

rising above a carpet of forget-me-nots. How 

very much more charming different-coloured tulips 

are together than tulips in one colour by itself! 

2* 
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Last year, on the recommendation of sundry 
writers about gardens, I tried beds of scarlet 
tulips and forget-me-nots. They were pretty 
enough; but I wish those writers could see my 
beds of mixed tulips. I never saw anything so 
sweetly, delicately gay. The only ones I exclude 
are the rose-coloured ones; but scarlet, gold, 
delicate pink, and white are all there, and the 
effect is infinitely enchanting. The forget-me-nots 
grow taller as the tulips go off, and will presently 
tenderly engulf them altogether, and so hide the 
shame of their decay in their kindly little arms. 
They will be left there, clouds of gentle blue, 
until the tulips are well withered, and then they 
will be taken away to make room for the scarlet 
geraniums that are to occupy these two beds in 
the summer and flare in the sun as much as they 
like. I love an. occasional mass of fiery colour, 
and these two will make the lilies look even whiter 
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and more breathless that are to stand sentinel 
round the semidrde containing the predous 
tea-roses. 

The first two years I had this garden I was 
determined to do exactly as I chose in it, and to 
have no arrangements of plants that I had not 
planned, and no plants but those I knew and 
loved; so, fearing that an experienced gardener 
would profit by my ignorance, then about as 
absolute as it could be, and thrust all his bed- 
ding nightmares upon me, and fill the place with 
those dreadful salad arrangements so often seen 
in the gardens of the indifferent rich, I would 
only have a meek man of small pretensions, who 
would be easily persuaded that I knew as much 
as, or more than, he did himself. I had three of 
these meek men one after the other, and learned 
what I might long ago have discovered, that the 
less a person knows, the more certain he is that 
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he is right, and that no weapons yet invented are 
of any use in a struggle with stupidity. The first 
of these three went melancholy mad at the end 
of a year; the second was love-sick, and threw 
down his tools and gave up his situation to 
wander after the departed siren who had turned 
his head; the third, when I inquired how it was 
that the things he had sown never by any chance 
came up, scratched his head, and as this is a 
sure sign of ineptitude I sent him away. 

Then I sat down and thought. I had been 
here two years and worked hard, through these 
men, at the garden; I had done my best to learn 
all I could and make it beautiful; I had refused 
to have more than an inferior gardener because 
of his supposed more perfect obedience, and one 
assistant, because of my desire to enjoy the garden 
undisturbed; I had studied diligently all the 
gardening books I could lay hands on; I was 
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under the impression that I am an ordinarily in- 
telligent person, and that if an ordinarily in- 
telligent person devotes his whole time to studying 
a subject he loves, success is very probable; and 
yet at the end of two years what was my garden 
like? The failures of the first two summers had 
been regarded with philosophy; but that third 
summer I used to go into it sometimes and cry. 

As far as I was concerned I had really 
learned a little, and knew what to buy, and had 
fairly correct notions as to when and in what soil 
to sow and plant what I had bought; but of 
what use is it to buy good seeds and plants and 
bulbs if you are forced to hand them over to a 
gardener who listens with ill-concealed impatience 
to the careful directions you give him, says 
Jawohl a great many times, and then goes off 
and puts them in in the way he has always 
done, which is invariably the wrong way? My 
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hands were tied because of the unfortunate 
circumstance of sex, or I would gladly have 
changed places with him and requested him to 
do the talking while I did the planting, and as 
he probably would not have talked much there 
would have been a distinct gain in the peace of 
the world, which would surely be very materially 
increased if women's tongues were tied instead of 
their hands, and those that want to could work 
with them without collecting a crowd. And is 
it not certain that the more one's body works the 
fainter grow the waggings of one's tongue? I 
sometimes Uterally ache with envy as I watch the 
men going about their pleasant work in the sun- 
shine, turning up the luscious damp earth, raking, 
weeding, watering, planting, cutting the grass, 

pruning the trees — not a thing that they do from 

» 

the first uncovering of the roses in the spring to 
the November bonfires but fills my soul with 
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longing to be up and doing it too. A great 
many things will have to happen, however, before 
such a state of popular large-mindedness as will 
allow of my digging without creating a sensation 
is reached, so I have plenty of time for further 
grumblings; only I do very much wish that the 
tongues inhabiting this apparently lonely and 
deserted countryside would restrict their com- 
ments to the sins, if any, committed by the in- 
digenous females (since sins are fair game for 
comment) and leave their harmless eccentricities 
alone. After having driven through vast tracts 
of forest and heath for hours, and never meeting 
a soul or seeing a house, it is surprising to be 
told that on such a day you took such a drive 
and were at such a spot; yet this has happened 
to me more than once. And if even this is 
watched and noted, with what lightning rapidity 
would the news spread that I had been seen 
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Stalking down the garden path with a hoe over 
my shoulder and a basket in my hand, and 
weeding written large on eveiy feature! Yet I 
should love to weed. 

I think it was the way the weeds flourished 
that put an end at last to my hesitations about 
taking an experienced gardener and giving him a 
reasonable number of helpers^ for I found that 
much as I enjoyed privacy, I yet detested nettles 
more, and the nettles appeared really to pick out 
those places to grow in where my sweetest things 
were planted, and utterly defied the three meek 
men when they made periodical and feeble efforts 
to get rid of them. I have a large heart in re- 
gard to things that grow, and many a weed that 
would not be tolerated anywhere else is allowed 
to live and multiply imdisturbed in my garden. 
They are such pretty things, some of them, such 
charmingly audacious things, and it is so par- 
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ticulaxly nice of them to do all their growing, and 
flowering, and seed-bearing without any help or 
any encouragement. I admit I feel vexed if they 
are so officious as to push up among my tea roses 
and pansies, and I also prefer my paths without 
them; but on the grass, for instance, why not let 
the poor little creatures enjoy themselves quietly, 
instead of going out with a dreadful instrument 
and viciously digging them up one by one? Once 
I went into the garden just as the last of the three 
inept ones had taken up his stand, armed with 
this implement, in the middle of the sheet of gold 
and silver that is known for convenience' sake as 
the lawn, and was scratching his head, as he 
looked round, in a futile effort to decide where he 
should begin* I saved the dandelions and daisies 
on that occasion, and I like to believe they know 
it. They certainly look very jolly when I come 
out, and I rather fancy the dandelions dig each 
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Other in their little ribs when they see me, and 
whisper, ''Here OHnes Elizabeth; she's a good 
sort, aint she?" — for of course dandelions do not 
express themselves very d^antly. 

But nettles are not to be tolerated. They 
settled the question on which I had been turning 
my back for so long, and one fine August morn- 
ing, when there seemed to be nothing in the gar- 
den but nettles, and it was hard to believe that 
we had ever been doing anjrthing but carefully 
cultivating them in all their varieties, I walked 
into the Man of Wrath's den. 

"My dear man," I began, in the small caress- 
ing voice of one who has long been obstinate and 
is in the act of giving in, "will you kindly adver- 
tise for a head gardener and a proper number of 
assistants? Nearly all the bulbs and seeds and 
plants I have squandered my money and my hopes 
on have turned out to be nettles, and I don't like 
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them. I have had a wretched summer, and never 
ivant to see a meek gardener again." 

"My dear Elizabeth," he replied, "I regret 
that you did not take my advice sooner. How 
often have I pointed out the folly of engaging one 
incapable person after the other? The vegetables, 
when we get any, are uneatable, and there is 
never any fruit I do not in the least doubt your 
good intentions, but you are wanting in judgment 
When will you learn to rely on my experience?" 

I hung my head; for was he not in the 
pleasant position of being able to say, "I told 
you so?" — which indeed he has been saying for 
the last two years. "I don't like relying," I mur- 
mured, "and have rather a prejudice against some- 
body else's experience. Please will you send the 
advertisement to-day?" 

They came in such shoals that half the popu- 
lation must have been head gardeners out of 
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situations. I took all the likely ones round the 
garden, and I do not think I ever spent a more 
chastening week than that week of selection. Their 
remarks were, naturally, of the frankest nature, 
as I had told them I had had practically only 
gardeners' assistants since I lived here, and they 
had no idea, when they were politely scoffing at 
some arrangement, that it happened to be one of 
my own. The hot-beds in the kitchen garden 
with which I had taken such pains were objects of 
special derision. It appeared that they were all 
wrong — measurements, preparation, soil, manure, 
ever)rthing that could be wrong, was. Certainly 
the only crop we had from them was weeds. But 
I began about half way through the week to grow 
sceptical, because on comparing their criticisms I 
found they seldom agreed, and so took courage 
again. Finally I chose a nice, trim young man, 
with strikingly intelligent eyes and quick movements, 
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who had shown himself less concerned with the 
state of chaos existing than with considerations of 
what might eventually be made of the place. He 
is very deaf, so he wastes no time in words, and is 
exceedingly keen on gardening, and knows, as I 
very soon discovered, a vast amomit more than I 
do, in spite of my three years' application. More- 
over, he is filled with that humihty and eagerness 
to learn which is only fomid in those who have 
already learned more than their neighbours. He 
enters into my plans with enthusiasm, and makes 
suggestions of his own, which, if not alwa)rs quite 
in accordance with what are perhaps my peculiar 
tastes, at least plainly show that he understands 
his business. We had a very busy winter together 
altering all the beds, for they none of them had 
been given a soil in which plants could grow, and 
next autumn I intend to have all the so-called 
• lawns dug up and levelled, and shall see whether 
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I cannot have decent turf here. I told him he 
must save the daisy and dandelion roots, and he 
looked rather crestfallen at that, but he is young, 
and can learn to like what I like, and get rid of 
his only fault, a nursery-gardener attitude towards 
all flowers that are not the fashion. "I shall want 
a great many daffodils next spring," I shouted one 
day at the beginning of our acquaintance. 

His eyes gleamed. "Ah yes,'* he said with 
immediate approval, "they are sekr modem," 

I was divided between amusement at the no- 
tion of Spenser's daffadowndillies being modem, 
and indignation at hearing exactly the same ad- 
jective applied to them that the woman who sells 
me my hats bestows on the most appalling examples 
of her stock. 

"They are to be in troops on the grass," I 
said; whereupon his face grew doubtful. "That 
is indeed sehr modem,** I shouted. But he had 
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grown suddenly deafer — a phenomenon I have 
observed to occur every time my orders are such 
as he has never been given before. After a time 
he will, I think, become imbued with my unortho- 
doxy in these matters; and meanwhile he has the 
true gardening spirit and loves his work, and love, 
after all, is the chief thing. I know of no com- 
post so good. In the poorest soil, love alone, by 
itself, will work wonders. 

Down the garden path, past the copse of 
lilacs with their swelling dark buds, and the great 
three-cornered bed of tea-roses and pansies in front 
of it, between the rows of china roses and past 
the lily and foxglove groups, we came last night 
to the spring garden in the open glade round the 
old oak; and there, the first to flower of the flower- 
ing trees, and standing out like a lovely white 
naked thing against the dusk of the evening, was 
a double cherry in full bloom, while close beside 
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it, but not so visible so late, with all their grace- 
ful growth outlined by rosy buds, were two Japa- 
nese crab -apples. The grass just there is filled 
with narcissus, and at the foot of the oak a colony 
of tulips consoles me for the loss of the purple 
crocus patches, so lovely a little while since. 

"I must be by myself for once a whole summer 
through," I repeated, looking round at these things 
with a feeling of hardly being able to bear their 
beauty, and the beauty of the starry sky, and the 
beauty of the silence and the scent^"I must be 
alone, so that I shall not miss one of these wonders, 
and have leisure really to Hve" 

"Very well, my dear," repUed the Man of 
Wrath, "only do not grumble afterwards when 
you find it dull. Vou shall be solitary if you 
choose, and, as far as I am concerned, I will invite 
no one. It fs always best to allow a woman to do 
as she likes if you can, and it saves a good deal 
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of bother. To have what she desired is generally 
an effective punishment" 

"Dear Sage," I cried, slipping my hand through 
his arm, "don't be so wise! I promise you that 
I won't be dull, and I won't be punished, and I 
will be happy." 

And we sauntered slowly back to the house in 
great contentment, discussing the firmament and 
such high things, as though we knew all about 
them. 



May \^th, — There is a dip in the rye-fields 
about half a mile from my garden gate, a little 
round hollow like a dimple, with water and reeds 
at the bottom, and a few water-loving trees and 
bushes on the shelving ground around. Here I 
have been nearly every morning lately, for it suits 
the mood I am in, and I like the narrow footpath 
to it through the rye, and I like its solitary damp- 
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ness in a place where everything is parched, and 
when I am lying on the grass and look down I 
can see the reeds glistening greenly in the water, 
and when I look up I can see the rye-fringe 
brushing the sky. All sorts of beasts come and 
stare at me, and larks sing above me, and creeping 
things crawl over me, and stir in the long grass 
beside me; and here I bring my book, and read 
and dream away the profitable morning hours, to 
the accompaniment of the amorous croakings of 
innumerable frogs. 

Thoreau has been my companion for some 
days past, it having struck me as more appropriate 
to bring him out to a pond than to read him, as 
was hitherto my habit, on Sunday mornings in 
the garden. He is a person who loves the open 
air, and will refuse to give you much pleasure if 
you try to read him amid the pomp and circum- 
stance of upholstery; but out in the sun, and 
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especially by this pond, he is delightfiil, and we 
spend the happiest hours together, he making 
statements, and I either agreeing heartily, or just 
laughing and resendng my opinion till I shall 
have more ripely considered the thing. He, of 
course, does not like me as much as I like him, 
because I live in a doud of dust and germs pro- 
duced by wilful superfluity of furniture, and have 
not the courage to get a match and set light to 
it; and every day he sees the door-mat on which 
I wipe my shoes on going into the house, in 
defiance of his having told me that he had once 
refused the offer of one on the ground that it is 
best to avoid even the beginnings of evil. But 
my philosophy has not yet reached the acute stage 
that will enable me to see a door-mat in its true 
character as a hinderer of the development of 
souls, and I like to wipe my shoes. Perhaps if 
I had to live with few servants, or if it were 
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possible, short of existence in a cave, to do with- 
out them altogether, I should also do without: 
door-mats, and probably in summer without shoes 
too, and wipe my feet on the grass nature no 
doubt provides for this purpose; and meanwhile 

we know that though he went to the woods, 

■ 
Thoreau came back again, and Hved for the rest 

of his da)^ like other people. During his life, I 

imagine he would have refused to notice an)rthing 

so fatiguing as an ordinary German woman, and 

never would have deigned discourse to me on the 

themes he loved best; but now his spirit belongs 

to me, and all he thought, and believed, and felt, 

and he talks as much and as intimately to me here 

in my solitude as ever he did to his dearest friends 

years ago in Concord. In the garden he was a 

pleasant companion, but in the lonely dimple he 

is fascinating, and the morning hours hurry past 

at a quite surprising rate when he is with me, and 
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it gi:ieves me to be obliged to interrupt him in 

the middle of some quaint sentence or beautiful 

thought just because the sun is touching a certain 

bush down by the water's edge, which is a sign 

that it is lunch-time and that I must be off. 

Back we go together through the rye, he carefully 

tucked imder one arm, while with the other I 

brandish a bunch of grass to keep off the flies that 

appear directly we emerge into the sunshine. 

"Oh, my dear Thoreau," I murmur sometiine^, 

overcome by the fierce heat of the little path 

at noonday and the persistence of the flies, ''did 

you have flies at Walden to exasperate you? And 

what became of your philosophy then?" But he 

never notices my plaints, and I know that inside 

his covers he is discoursing away like anything 

on the folly of allowing oneself to be overwhelmed 

in that terrible rapid and whirlpool called a 

dinner, which is situated in the meridian shallows. 
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and of the necessity, 
<^ sailing by it lookii; 
mast like Ulysses. ] 
back for all that, aad 
put on his shdf anc 
happen to have a b 
which, if not fed at tl: 
nuisance. Yet he is 
of the tempter, and 
by it hke Ulysses if I 
to comfort me^ but 
fed, and the Man of 
spectable wife and mc 
shallows in which thos 
So I stand by them, ; 
by that two-o'clock-in-l 
I so much object, ai 
mortifying, after the 
my pond, when I feel 
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poet, and very nearly a philosopher, and wholly 

a joyous animal in an ecstasy of love with life, 

to come back and live through those dreary 

luncheon-ridden hours, when the soul is crushed 

out of sight and sense by cutlets and asparagus and 

revengeful sweet things. My morning friend turns 

his back on me when I re-enter the library; nor 

do I ever touch him in the aflemoon. Books 

have their idiosyncrasies as well as people, and 

will not show me their full beauties unless the 

place and time in which they are read suits them. 

If, for instance, I cannot read Thoreau in a 

drawing-room, how much less would I ever dream 

of reading Boswell in the grass by a pond! 

Imagine canying him off in company with his 

great friend to a lonely ddl in a rye-field, and 

expecting them to be entertaining. "Nay, my 

dear lady," the great man would say in mighty 

tones of rebuke, "this will never do. Lie in a rye- 
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field? What folly is that? And who would con- 
verse in a damp hollow that can help it?" So 
I read and laugh over my Boswell in the library 
when the lamps are lit, buried in cushions and 
surrounded by every sign of civiUsation, with the 
drawn curtains shutting out the garden and the 
country solitude so much disliked by both sage 
and disciple. Indeed, it is Bozzy who asserts 
that in the country the only things that make one 
happy are meals. "I was happy," he says, when 
stranded at a place called Corrichatachm in the 
Island of Skye, and unable to get out of it because 
of the rain, "I was happy when tea came. Such 
I take it is the state of those who live in the 
country. Meals are wished for from the cravings 
of vacuity of mind, as well as from the desire of 
eating." And such is the perverseness of human 
nature that Boswell's wisdom delights me even more 
than Johnson's, though I love them both very heartily. 
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In the afternoon I potter in the garden with 
Goethe. He did not, I am sure, care much really 
about flowers and gardens, yet he said many 
lovely things about them that remaia in one's me- 
mory just as persistently as though they had been 
inspired expressions of actual feelings; and the 
intellect must indeed have been gigantic that could 
so beautifully pretend. Ordinary blunderers have 
to feel a vast amount before they can painfully 
stammer out a sentence that will describe it; and 
when they have got it out, how it seems to have 
just missed the core of the sensation that gave it 
birth, and what a poor, weak child it is of what 
was perhaps a mighty feeling! I read Goethe 
on a special seat, never departed from when he 
accompanies me, a seat on the south side of an 
ice-house, and thus sheltered from the north winds 
sometimes prevalent in May, and shaded by the 
low-hanging branches of a great beech-tree from 
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more than flickering sunshine. Through these 
branches I can see a group of giant poppies just 
coming into flower, flaming out beyond the trees 
on the grass, and farther down a huge silver 
birch, its first spring green not yet deepened out 
of delicacy, and looking almost golden backed by 
a solemn cluster of firs. Here I read Goethe — 
everything I have of his, both what is well known 
and what is not; here I shed invariable tears over 
Werther, however often I read it; here I wade 
through Wilhelm Meister, and sit in amazement 
before the complications of the Wahlverwandt- 
schaften; here I am plunged in wonder and 
wretchedness by Faust; and here I sometimes 
walk up and down in the shade and apostrophise 
the tall firs at the bottom of the glade in the 
opening soliloquy of Iphigenia, Every now and 
then I leave the book on the seat and go and 
have a refreshing potter among my flower-beds, 
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from which I return greatly benefited, and with a 
more just conception of what, in this world, is 
^worth bothering about, and what is not 

In the evening, when everything is tired and 

quiet, I sit with Walt Whitman by the rose beds 

and listen to what that lonely and beautiful spirit 

has to tell me of night, sleep, death, and the 

stars. This dusky, silent hour is his; and this is 

the time when I can best hear the beatings of 

that most tender and generous heart Such great 

love, such raptiure of jubilant love for nature, and 

the good green grass, and trees, and clouds, and 

sunlight; such aching anguish of love for all that 

breathes and is sick and sorry; such passionate 

longing to help and mend and comfort that 

which never can be helped and mended and 

comforted; such eager looking to death, delicate 

death, as the one complete and final consolation 

— before this revelation of yearning, universal 
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pity» cvcry-day selfishness stands awe-struck and 
aMhamed. 

When I drive in the forests, Keats goes with 
mc; and if I extend my drive to the Baltic shores, 
and Hi)end the aflemoon on the moss beneath the 
pines whose pink stems form the framework of 
the sea, I take Spenser; and presently the blue 
waves are the ripples of the Idle Lake, and a 
tiny white sail in the distance is Phaedria's 
shallow ship, bearing Cymochles swiftly away to 
her drowsy little nest of delights. How can I 
tell why Keats has never been brought here, and 
why Spenser is brought again and again? Who 
shall follow the dark intricacies of the elementary 
female mind? It is safer not to attempt to do 
so, but by simply cataloguing them collectively 
under the heading Instinct, have done with them 
once and for all. 

What a blessing it is to love books. Every- 
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body must love something, and I know of no 
objects of love that give such substantial and 
unfailing returns as books and a garden. And 
how easy it would have been to come into the 
world without this, and possessed instead of an 
all-consuming passion, say, for hats, perpe- 
tually raging round my empty soul! I feel I owe 
my forefathers a debt of gratitude, for I suppose 
the explanation is that they too did not care for 
hats. In the centre of my library there is a 
wooden pillar propping up the ceiling, and pre- 
venting it, so I am told, from tumbling about our 
ears; and round this pillar, from floor to ceiling, 
I have had shelves fixed, and on these shelves 
are all the books that I have read again and again, 
and hope to read many times more — all the books, 
that is, that I love quite the best In the book- 
cases round the walls are many that I love, but 
here in the centre of the room, and easiest to get 
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at, are those I love the best — the very elect among^ 
my favourites. They change from time to time 
as I get older, and with years some that are in 
the bookcases come here, and some that are here 
go into the bookcases, and some again are re- 
moved altogether, and are placed on certaia 
shelves in the drawing-room which are reserved 
for those that have been weighed in the balance 
and found wanting, and from whence they seldom, 
if ever, return. Carlyle used to be among the 
elect. That was years ago, when my hair was 
very long, and my skirts very short, and I sat in 
the paternal groves with Sartor Resartus, and felt 
full of wisdom and Weltschmerz ; and even after 
I was married, when we lived in town, and the 
noise of his thunderings was almost drowned by 
the rattle of droschkies over the stones in the 
street below, he still shone forth a bright, par- 
ticular star. Now, whether it is age creeping upon 
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me, or whether it is that the country is very still 
and sound carries, or whether my ears have grown 
sensitive, I know not; but the moment I open him 
there rushes out such a clatter of denunciation, 
and vehemence, and wrath, that I am completely 
deafened; and as I easily get bewildered, and 
love peace, and my chief aim is to follow the 
apostle's advice and study to be quiet, he has 
been degraded from his high position round the 
pillar and has gone into retirement against the 
wall, where the accident of alphabet causes him 
to rest in the soothing society of one Carina, a 
harmless gentleman, whose book on the Bagni di 
Lucca is on his lefl, and a Frenchman of the name 
of Charlemagne, whose soporific comedy written 
at the beginning of the centiuy and called Le 
Testament de rOncle, ou Les Lunettes Cassees, is 
next to him on his right Two works of his still 
remain, however, among the elect, though differing 
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in glory — his Frederick the Great, fascinating for 
obvious reasons to the patriotic German mind, 
and his Life of Sterling, a quiet book on the 
whole, a record of an uneventful life, in which the 
natural positions of subject and biographer are 
reversed, the man of genius writing the life of the 
unimportant friend, and the fact that the friend 
was exceedingly lovable in no way lessening one's 
discomfort in the face of such an anomaly. Carlyle 
stands on an eminence altogether removed from 
Sterling, who stands, indeed, on no eminence at 
all, unless it be an eminence, that (happily) 
crowded bit of ground, where the bright and 
courageous and lovable stand together. We 
Germans have all heard of Carlyle, and many of 
us have read him with due amazement, our ad- 
miration often interrupted by groans at the dif- 
ficulties his style places in the candid foreigner's 
'th; but without Carlyle which of us would ever 
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have heard of Sterling? And even in this com- 
paratively placid book mines of the accustomed 
vehemence are sprung on the shrinking reader. 
To the prosaic (jerman, nourished on a literature 
free from thunderings and any marked acuteness 
of enthusiasm, Carlyle is an altogether astonishing 
phenomenon. 

And here I feel constrained to inquire sternly 
who I am that I should talk in this unbecoming 
manner of Carlyle? To which I reply that I am 
only a humble German seeking after peace, de- 
void of the least real desire to criticise anybody, 
and merely anxious to get out of the way of 
geniuses when they make too much noise. All 
I want is to read quietly the books that I at 
present prefer. Carlyle is shut up now and there- 
fore silent on his comfortable shelf; yet who knows 
but what in my old age, when I begin to feel really 
young, I may not once again find comfort in him? 
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What a medley of books there is round my 
pillar! Here is Jane Austen leaning against 
Heine — what would she have said to that, I 
wonder? — with Miss Mitford and Cranford to 
keep her in countenance on her other side. Here 
is my Goethe, one of many editions I have of 
him, the one that has made the acquaintance of 
the ice-house and the poppies. Here are Ruskin, 
Lubbock, White's Selborne, Izaak Walton, Drum- 
mond, Herbert Spencer (only as much of him as 
I hope I understand and am afraid I do not), 
Walter Pater, Matthew Arnold, Thoreau, Lewis 
Carroll, Oliver Wendell Holmes, Hawthorne, 
Wutheriug Heights, Lamb's Essay's^ Johnson's 
Lives ^ Marcus Aurelius, Montaigne, Gibbon, the 
immortal Pepys, the egregious Boswell, various 
American children's books that I loved as a child 
and read and love to this day; various French 
children's books, loved for the same reason; whole 
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rows of German children's books, on which I was 
brought up, with their charming woodcuts of 
quaint little children in laced bodices, and good 
housemothers cutting bread-and-butter, and de- 
scriptions of the atmosphere of fearful innocence 
and pure religion and swift judgments and re- 
wards in which they lived, and how the Finger 
Goites was impressed on everything that happened 
to them; all the poets; most of the dramatists; 
and, I verily believe, every gardening book and 
book about gardens that has been published of 
late years. 

These gardening books are an imfailing de- 
light, especially in winter, when to sit by my 
blazing peat fire with the snow driving past the 
windows and read the luscious descriptions of 
roses and all the other summer glories is one of 
my greatest pleasures. And then how well I get 
to know and love those gardens whose gradual 
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development has been described by their owners, 
and how happily I wander in fancy down the 
paths of certain specially charming ones in Lanca- 
shire, Berkshire, Surrey, and Kent, and admire 
the beautiful arrangement of bed and border, and 
the charming bits in unexpected corners, and all 
the evidences of untiring love! Any book I see 
advertised that treats of gardens I immediately 
buy, and thus possess quite a collection of fascinat- 
ing and instructive garden literature. A few 
are feeble, and get shunted off into the drawing- 
room; but the others stay with me winter and 
summer, and soon lose the gloss of their new 
coats, and put on the comfortable look of 
old friends in every-day clothes, under the 
frequent touch of affection. They are such 
special friends that I can hardly pass them 
without a nod and a smile at the well-known 
covers, each of which has some pleasant asso- 
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ciation of time and place to make it still more 
dear. 

My spirit too has wandered in one or two 
French gardens, but has not yet heard of a 
German one loved beyond everything by its 
owner. It is, of course, possible that my country- 
men do love them and keep quiet about them, 
but many things are possible that are not pro- 
bable, and experience compels me to the opinion 
that this is one of them. We have the usual rich 
man who has fine gardens laid out regardless of 
expense, but those are not gardens in the sense I 
mean; and we have the poor man with his bit of 
ground, hardly ever treated otherwise than as a 
fowl-run or a place dedicated to potatoes; and as 
for the middle class, it is too busy hurrying 
through life to have time or inclination to stop and 
plant a rose. 

How glad I am I need not hurry. What a 
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waste of life, just getting and spending. Sitting 
by my pansy beds, with the slow clouds floating 
leisurely past, and all the clear day before me, I 
look on at the hot scramble for the pennies of 
existence and am lost in wonder at the vulgarity 
that pushes, and cringes, and tramples, untiring 
and unabashed. And when you have got your 
pennies, what then? They are only pennies, after 
all — unpleasant, battered copper things, without 
a gold piece among them, and never worth the 
degradation of self, and the hatred of those be- 
low you who have fewer, and the derision of 
those above you who have more. And as I perceive 
I am growing wise, and what is even worse, alle- 
gorical, and as these are tendencies to be fought 
against as long as possible, Fll go into the garden 
and play with the babies, who at this moment are 
sitting in a row on the buttercups, singing what 
appear to be selections from popular airs. 
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June ird, — The Man of Wrath, I observe, is 
laying traps for me and being deep. He has 
prophesied that I will find solitude intolerable, 
and he is naturally desirous that his prophecy 
should be fulfilled. He knows that continuous 
rain depresses me, and he is awaiting a spell 
of it to bring me to a confession that I was 
wrong after all, whereupon he will make that 
remark, so precious to the married heart, "My 
dear, I told you so." He begins the day by 
tapping the barometer, looking at the sky, and 
shaking his head. If there are any clouds he 
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remarks that they are coming up, and if there 
are none he says it is too fine to last He has 
even gone the length once or twice of starting off 
to the farm on hot, sunny mornings in his 
mackintosh, in order to impress on me beyond 
all doubt that the weather is breaking up. He 
studiously keeps out of my way all day, so that 
I may have every opportunity of being bored as 
quickly as possible, and in the evenings he retires 
to his den directly after dinner, muttering some- 
thing about letters. When he has finally dis- 
appeared, I go out to the stars and laugh at his 
transparent wiles. 

But how would it be if we did have a spell 
of wet weather? I do not quite know. As long 
as it is fine, rainy days in the future do not seem 
so very terrible, and one, or even two really wet 
ones are quite enjoyable when they do come — 
pleasant times that remind one of the snug winter 
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now so far oi^ times of reading, and writing, and 
paying one's bills. I never pay bills or write 
letters pn fine summer days. Not for anyone 
will I forego all that such a day rightly spent 
out of doors might give me; so that a wet day at 
intervals is almost as necessary for me as for my 
garden. But how would it be if there were many 
wet days? I believe a week of steady drizzle in 
sunmier is enough to make the stoutest heart 
depressed. It is to be borne in winter by the 
simple expedient of turning your face to the fire; 
but when you have no fire, and very long days, 
your cheerfulness slowly slips away, and the 
dreariness prevailing out of doors comes in and 
broods in the blank comers of your heart I 
rather fancy, however, that it is a waste of energy 
to ponder over what I should do if we had a 
wet summer on such a radiant day as this. I 
prefer sitting here on the verandah and looking 
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down through a frame of leaves at all the rose- 
buds June has put in the beds round the sun- 
dial, to ponder over nothing, and just be glad 
that I am alive. The verandah at two o'clock on 
a summer's afternoon is a place in which to be 
happy and not decide anything, -as my friend 
Thoreau told me of some other tranquil spot this 
morning. The chairs are comfortable, there is a 
table to write on, and the shadows of young 
leaves flicker across the paper. On one side a 
Crimson Rambler is thrusting inquisitive shoots 
through the wooden bars, being able this year 
for the first time since it was planted to see what 
I am doing up here, and next to it a Jackmanni 
clematis clings with soft young fingers to anything 
it thinks likely to help it up to the goal of its 
ambition, the roof. I wonder which of the two 
will get there first. Down there in the rose-beds, 
among the hundreds of buds there is only one 
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full-blown rose as yet, a Marie van Houtte, one 
of the loveliest of the tea-roses, perfect in shape 
and scent and colour, and in my garden always 
the first rose to flower; and the first flowers it 
bears are the loveliest of its own lovely flowers, 
as though it felt that the first of its children to 
see the sky and the sun and the familiar garden 
after the winter sleep ought to put on the very 
daintiest clothes they can muster for such a festal 
occasion. 

Through the open schoolroom windows I can 
hear the two eldest babies at their lessons. The 
village schoolmaster comes over every afternoon 
and teaches them for two hours, so that we are 
free from governesses in the house, and once 
those two hours are over they are free for twenty- 
four fi*om anything in the shape of learning. The 
schoolroom is next to the verandah, and as two 
o'clock approaches their excitement becomes mor^ 
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and more intense, and they flutter up and down 
the steps, looking in their white dresses like 
angels on a Jacob's ladder, or watch eagorly 
among the bushes for a first glimpse of him, like 
miniature and perfectly proper Isoldes. He is a 
kind giant with that endless supply of patience so 
often found in giants, especially when they happen 
to be village schoolmasters, and judging from the 
amount of laughter I hear, the babies seem to 
enjoy their lessons in a way they never did before. 
Every day they prepare bouquets for him, and 
he gets more of them than a prima donna, or at 
anyrate a more regular supply. The first day he 
came I was afraid they would be very shy of 
such a big, strange man, and that he would ex- 
tract nothing from them but tears; but the mo- 
ment I lefl them alone together and as I shut the 
door, I heard them eagerly informing him, by 
way of opening the friendship, that their heads 
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were washed every Saturday night, and that their 
hair-ribbons did not match because there had not 
been enough of the one sort to. go round. I went 
away hoping that they would not think it neces- 
sary to tell him how often my head is washed, or 
any other news of a personal nature about' me; 
but I believe by this time that man knows every- 
thing there is to know about the details of my 
morning toilet, which is daily watched with the 
greatest interest by the Three. I hope he will 
be more successful than I was in teaching them 
Bible stories. I never got farther than Noah, at 
which stage their questions became so searching 
as to completely confound me; and as no one 
likes being confounded, and it is especially re- 
grettable when a parent is placed in such a posi- 
tion, I brought the course to an abrupt end by 
assuming that owl-like air of wisdom peculiar to 
infallibility in a corner, and telling them that they 
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were too young to understand these things for 
the present; and they, having a touching faith in 
the truth of every word I say, gave three con- 
tented little purrs of assent, and proposed that 
we should play instead at rolling down the grass 
bank under the south windows — which I did not 
do, I am glad to remember. 

But the schoolmaster, after four weeks' teach- 
ing, has got them as far as Moses, and safely 
past the Noah's ark on which I came to grief, 
and if glibness is a sign of knowledge then they 
have learned the Story very thoroughly. Yesterday, 
after he had gone, they emerged into the verandah 
fresh from Moses and bursting with eagerness to 
tell me all about it 

"Heir Sclienk told us to-day about Moses," 
began the April baby, making a rush at me. 

"Oh?" 

"Yes, and a baser, baser Kitnig who said 
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every boy must be deaded, and Moses was the 
allerliehsterP 

"Talk English, my dear baby, and not such a 
dreadful mixture," I besought. 

"He wasn't a cat" 

"A cat?" 

"Yes, he wasn't a cat, that Moses — a boy 
was he." 

"But of course he wasn't a cat," I said 
with some severity; "no one ever supposed he 
was." 

"Yes, but mummy," she explained eagerly, 
with much appropriate hand-action, "the cook's 
Moses is a cat." 

"Oh, I see. WeU?" 

"And he was put in a basket in the water, 
and that did swim. And then one time they 
comed, and she said " 
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"Who came? And who said?" 

"Why, the ladies; and the Konigstochter said, 
'Ach hdrmal, da schreit so etwas* " 

"In German?" 

"Yes, and then they went near, and one 
must take off her shoes and stockings and go in 
the water and fetch that tiny basket, and then 
they made it open, and that Kind did cry and 
cry and strampelt so — " here both the babies 
gave such a vivid illustration of the strampeln that 
the verandah shook — "and see! it is a tiny baby. 
And they fetched somebody to give it to eat, and 
the Konigstochter can keep that boy, and further 
it doesn't go." 

"Do you love Moses, mummy?" asked the 

r 

May baby, jumping into my lap, and taking my 
face in both her hands — one of the many pretty, 
caressing little ways of a very pretty, caressing 
little creature. 
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Yes," I replied bravely, "I love him." 
"Then I too!" they cried with simultaneous 
gladness, the seal having thus been affixed to the 
legitimacy of their regard for him. To be of 
such authority that your verdict on every subject 
under heaven is absolute and final is without 
doubt to be in a proud position, but, like all 
proud positions, it bristles with pitfalls and draw- 
backs to the weak-kneed; and most of my con- 
versations with the babies end in a sudden change 
of subject made necessary by the tendency of 
their remarks and the unanswerableness of their 
arguments. Happily, yesterday the Moses talk 
was brought to an end by the April baby herself, 
who suddenly remembered that I had not yet 
seen and sympathised with her dearest possession, 
a Dutch doll called Mary Jane, since a lamentable 
accident had bereft it of both its legs; and she 
had dived into the schoolroom and fished it out 
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of the dark comer reserved for the mangled and 
thrust it in my face before I had well done mus- 
ing on the nature and extent of my love for Mioses 
— for I try to be conscientious — and bracing my- 
self to meet the next question. 

"See this poor Mary Jane," she said, her voice 
and hand quivering with tenderness as she lifled 
its petticoats to show me the full extent of the 
calamity, "see, mummy, no I^ — only twowsers 
and nothing further." 

I wish they would speak English a little better. 
The pains I take to correct them and weed out 
the German words that crop up in every sentence 
are really untiring, and the results discouraging. 
Indeed, as they get older the German asserts it- 
self more and more, and is threatening to swallow 
ip the little English they have left entirely, I 
alk English steadily with them, but everybody 
■Ue, including a small French nurse lately im- 
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ported, nothing but (rerman. Somebody told me the 

thing to do was to let children pick up languages 

when they were babies, at which period they 

absorb them as easily as food and drink, and are 

quite unaware that they are learning anything at 

all; whereupon I immediately introduced this 

French girl into the family, forgetting how little 

English they have absorbed, and the result has 

been that they pass their days delightfully in 

teaching her German. They were astonished at 

first on discovering that she could not understand 

a word they said, and soon set about altering 

such an uncomfortable state of things; and as 

they are three to one and very zealous, and she 

is a meek little person with a profile like a teapot 

with a twisted black handle of hair, their success 

was practically certain from the beginning, and 

she is getting on quite nicely with her German, 

and has at least already thoroughly learned all 
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the mistakes. She wanders in the garden with a 
surprised look on her face as of one who is 
moving about in worlds not realised; and the 
three cling to her skirts and give her enthusiastic 
lessons all day long. 

Poor Seraphine! What courage to weigh 
anchor at eighteen and go into a foreign country, 
to a place where you are among utter strangers, 
without a friend, unable to speak a word of the 
language, and not even sure before you start 
whether you will be given enough to eat. Either 
it is that saddest of courage forced on the timid 
by necessity, or, as Doctor Johnson would pro- 
bably have said, it is stark insensibility; and I 
am afraid when I look at her I silently agree 
with the apostle of commonsense, and take it for 
granted that she is incapable of deep feeling, for 
the altogether inadequate reason that she has a 
certain resemblance to a teapot Now is it not 
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hard that a person may have a soul as beautiful 
as an angel's, a dwelling-place for all sweet 
sounds and harmonies, and if nature has not 
thought fit to endow his body with a chin the 
world will have none of him? The vulgar pre- 
judice is in favour of chins, and who shall escape 
its influence? I, for one, cannot, though theoretic- 
ally I utterly reject the belief that the body is the 
likeness of the soul; for has not each of us friends 
who, we know, love beyond everything that which 
is noble and good, and who by no means them- 
selves look noble and good? And what about all 
the beautiful persons who love nothing on earth 
except themselves? Yet who in the world cares 
how perfect the natiure may be, how humble, how 
sweet, how gracious, that dwells in a chinless 
body? Nobody has time to inquire into natiires, 
and the chinless must be content to be treated in 
something of the same good-natiu'ed, tolerant 
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fashion in which we treat our poor relations until 
such time as they shall have grown a beard; and 
those who by their sex are for ever shut out from 
this glorious possibihty will have to take care, 
should they be of a bright intelligence, how they 
speak with the tongues of men and of angels, 
nothing being more droll than the effect of high 
words and poetic ideas issuing from a face that 
does not match them. 

I wish we were not so easily affected by each 
other's looks. Sometimes, during the course of a 
long correspondence with a friend, he grows to be 
inexpressibly dear to me; I see how beautiful his 
soul is, how fine his intellect, how generous his 
heart, and how he already possesses in great per- 
fection those qualities of kindness, and patience 
and simplicity, after which I have been so long 
and so vainly striving. It is not I clothing him 
with the attributes I love and wandering away m- 
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sensibly into that sweet land of illusions to which 
our footsteps turn whenever they are left to them- 
selves, it is his very self unconsciously writing it- 
self into his letters, the very man as he is without 
his body. Then I meet him again, and all 
illusions go. He is what I had always found 
him when we were together, good and amiable; 
but some trick of manner, some feature or at- 
titude that I do not quite like, makes me forget, 
and be totally unable to remember, what I know 
from his letters to be true of him. He, no doubt, 
feels the same thing about me, and so between 
us there is a thick veil of something fixed, 
which, dodge as we may, we never can get 
round. 

"Well, and what do you conclude from all 
that?" said the Man of Wrath, who had been 
going out by the verandah door with his gun and 
his dogs to shoot the squirrels before they have 
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eaten up too many birds, and of whose coat-sleeve 
I had laid hold as he passed, keeping him by me 
like a second Wedding Guest, and almost as 
restless, while I gave expression to the above sen- 
timents. 

"I don't know," I replied, "unless it is that 
the world is very evil and the times are waxing 
late, but that doesn't explain anything either, be- 
cause it isn't true." 

And he went down the steps laughing and 
shaking his head and muttering something that I 
could not quite catch, and I am glad I could not, 
for the two words I did hear were women and 
nonsense. 

He has developed an unexpected passion for 
farming, much to my relief, and though we came 
down here at first only tentatively for a year, 
three have passed, and nothing has been said 
about going back to town. Nor will anything be 
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said so long as he is not the one to say it, for no 

three years of my life can cx)me up to these in 

happiness, and not even those splendid years of 

childhood that grow brighter as they recede were 

more full of delights. The delights are simple, it 

is true, and of the sort that easily provoke a turning 

up of the worldling's nose; but who cares for noses 

that turn up? I am simple m)rself, and never tire 

of the blessed Uberty from all restraints. Even 

such apparently indifferent details as being able 

to walk straight out of doors without first getting 

into a hat and gloves and veil are full of a subtle 

charm that is ever fresh, and of which I can never 

have too much. It is dear that I was born for a 

placid country life, and placid it certainly is; so 

much so that the days are sometimes far more like 

a dream than anything real, the quiet days of 

reading, and thinking, and watching the changing 

lights, and the growth and fading of the flowers. 
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the fresh quiet days when life is so full of zest 
that you cannot stop yourself from singing because 
you are so happy, the warm quiet days lying on 
the grass in a secluded corner observing the pro- 
cession of clouds — this being, I admit, a particularly 
undignified attitude, but think of the edification! 
Each morning the simple act of opening my bed- 
room windows is the means of giving me an ever- 
recurring pleasure. Just underneath them is a 
border of rockets in full flower, at that hour in 
the shadow of the house, whose gables lie sharply 
defined on the grass beyond, and they send up 
their good-morning of scent the moment they see 
me leaning out, careful not to omit the pretty 
German custom of morning greeting. I call back 
mine, embellished with many endearing words, and 
then their fragrance comes up close, and covers 
my face with gentlest little kisses. Behind them, 
on the other side of the lawn on this west side of 
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the house, is a thick hedge of lilac just now at its 
best, and what that best is I Mrish all who love 
lilac could see. A century ago a man lived here 
who loved his garden. He loved, however, in his 
younger years, travelling as well, but in his travels 
did not forget this little comer of the earth be- 
longing to him, and brought back the seeds of 
many strange trees such as had never been seen 
in these parts before, and tried experiments with 
them in the uncongenial soil, and though many 
perished a few took hold, and grew, and flourished, 
and shade me now at tea-time. What flowers he 
had, and how he arranged his beds, no one knows, 
except that the eleven beds round the sun-dial 
were put there by him; and of one thing he seems 
to have been inordinately fond, and that was lilac. 
We have to thank him for the surprising beauty 
of the garden in May and early June, for he it 
was who planted the great groups of it, and the 
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it gives one a far dearer sense of his goodness 
and explains it better than any amount of sonorous 
Latinities. How could he be anything but good 
since he loved a garden — that divine filter that 
filters all the grossness out of us, and leaves us, 
each time we have been in it, clearer, and purer, 
and more harmless? 



June i6M. — Yesterday morning I got up at 
three o'clock and stole through the echoing pass- 
ages and strange, dark rooms, imdid with trembling 
hands the bolts of the door to the verandah, and 
passed out into a wonderful, unknown world. I 
stood for a few minutes motionless on the steps, 
almost frightened by the awful purity of nature 
when all the sin and ugliness is shut up and asleep, 
and there is nothing but the beauty left. It was 
quite light, yet a bright moon hung in the cloud- 
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less grey-blue sky; the flowers were all awake, 
saturating the air with scent; and a nightingale sat 
on a hornbeam quite close to me, in loud raptures 
at the coming of the sun. There in front of me 
was the sun-dial, there were the rose-bushes, there 
was the bunch of pansies I had dropped the night 
before still lying on the path, but how strange and 
unfamiliar it all looked, and how holy — as though 
God must be walking there in the cool of the day. 
I went down the path leading to the stream on 
the east side of the garden, brushing aside the 
rockets that were bending across it drowsy with 
dew, the larkspiu-s on either side of me rearing 
their spikes of heavenly blue against the steely blue 
of the sky, and the huge poppies like splashes of 
blood amongst the greys and blues and faint pearly 
whites of the innocent, new-bom day. On the 
garden side of the stream there is a long row of 
silver birches, and on the other side a rye-field 
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reaching across in powday grey waves tx) the part 
of the sky where a solemn glow was already burn- 
ing. I sat down on the twisted, half-fallen trunk 
of a birch and waited, my feet in the long grass 
and my slippers soaking in dew. Through the 
trees I could see the house with its closed shutters 
and drawn blinds, the people in it all missing, as I 
have missed day after day, the beauty of life at 
that hour. Just behind me the border of rockets 
and larkspurs came to an end, and, turning my 
head to watch a stealthy cat, my face brushed 
against a wet truss of blossom and got its first 
morning washing. It was wonderfully quiet, and 
the nightingale on the hornbeam had everything to 
itself as I sat motionless watching that glow in the 
east burning redder; wonderfully quiet, and so 
wonderfully beautiful because one associates day- 
light with people, and voices and bustle, and 

hurryings to and fro, and the dreariness of work- 
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ing to feed our bodies, and feeding our bodies that 
we may be able to work to feed them again; but 
here was the world wide awake and yet only for 
me, all the fresh pure air only for me, all the 
fragrance breathed only by me, not a living soul 
hearing the nightingale but me, the sim in a few 
moments coming up to warm only me, and no- 
where a single hard word being spoken, or a single 
selfish act being done, nowhere anything that could 
tarnish the blessed purity of the world as God 
has given it us. If one believed in angels one 
would feel that they must love us best when we 
are asleep and cannot hurt each other; and what 
a mercy it is that once in every twenty-four hours 
we are too utterly weary to go on being unkind. 
The doors shut, and the lights go out, and the 
sharpest tongue is silent, and all of us, scolder and 
scolded, happy and unhappy, master and slave, 
judge and culprit, are children again, tired, and 
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hushed, and helpless, and forgiven. And see the 
blessedness of sleep, that sends us back for a space 
to our early innocence. Are not our first impulses 
on waking always good? Do we not all know how 
in times of wretchedness our first thoughts afler 
the night's sleep are happy? We have been 
dreaming we are happy, and we wake with a smile, 
and stare still smiling for a moment at our stony 
griefs before with a stab we recognise them. 

There were no clouds, and presently, while I 
watched, the sun came up quickly out of the 
rye, a great, bare, red ball, and the grey of the 
field turned yellow, and long shadows lay upon 
the grass, and the wet flowers flashed out diamonds. 
And then as I sat there watching, and intensely 
happy as I imagined, suddenly the certainty of 
grief, and suffering, and death dropped hke a 
black curtain between me and the beauty of 
the morning, and then that other thought, to 
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face which needs all our courage — the reali- 
sation of the awful solitariness in which each of 
us lives and dies. Often I could cry for pity of 
our forlomness, and of the pathos of our endea- 
vours to comfort ourselves. With what an agony 
of patience we build up the theories of consola- 
tion that are to protect, in times of trouble, our 
quivering and naked souls! And how fatally often 
the elaborate machinery refuses to work at the 
moment the blow is struck. 

I got up and turned my face away from the 
unbearable, indifferent brightness. Myriads of 
small suns danced before my eyes as I went along 
the edge of the stream to the seat round the oak 
in my spring garden, where I sat a little, looking 
at the morning from there, drinking it in in long 
breaths, and determining to think of nothing but 
just be happy. What a smell of freshly mown 
grass there was, and how the little heaps into 
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which it had been raked the evening before 
sparkled with dewdrops as the sun caught them. 
And over there, how hot the poppies were 
already beginning to look — blazing back boldly 
in the face of the sun, flashing back fire for fire. 
I crossed the wet grass to the hammock under 
the beech on the lawn, and lay in it awhile 
trying to swing in time to the nightingale's tune; 
and then I walked round the ice-house to see 
how Goethe's comer looked at such an hour; 
and then I went down to the fir-wood at the 
bottom of the garden where the light was slanting 
through green stems; and everywhere there was 
the same mystery, and emptiness, and wonder. 
When four o'clock drew near I set off home 
again, not desiring to meet gardeners and have 
my little hour of quiet talked about, still less my 
dressing-gown and slippers; so I picked a bunch 
of roses and hurried in, and just as I soflly 
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bolted the door, dreadfully afraid of being taken 
for a burglar, I heard the first water-cart of the 
day creaking round the comer. Fearfully I 
crept up to my room, and when I awoke at eight 
o'clock and saw the roses in a glass by my side, 
I remembered what had happened as though it 
had been years ago. 

Now here I have had an experience that I 
shall not soon forget, something very precious, 
and private, and close to my soul; a feeling as 
though I had taken the world by surprise, and 
seen it as it really is when off its guard — as 
though I had been quite near to the very core 
of things. The quiet holiness of that hour seems 
all the more mysterious now, because soon afler 
breakfast yesterday the wind began to blow from 
the north-west, and has not left off since, and 
looking out of the window I cannot believe that 
it is the same garden, with the clouds driving 
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over it in black layers, and angry little showers 
every now and then bespattering its harassed 
and helpless inhabitants, who cannot pull their 
roots up out of the ground and run for their 
lives, as I am sure they must long to do. How 
discouraging for a plant to have just proudly 
opened its loveliest flowers, the flowers it was 
dreaming about all the winter and working at 
so busily imderground during the cold weeks of 
spring, and then for a spiteful shower of five 
minutes' duration to come and pelt them down, 
and batter them about, and cover the tender, 
delicate things with irremediable splashes of 
mud! Every bed is already filled with victims of 
the gale, and those that escape one shower go 
down before the next; so I must make up my 
mind, I suppose, to the wholesale destruction of 
the flowers that had reached perfection — that 
head of white rockets among them that washed 
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my face a hundred years ago — and look forward 
cheerfully to the development of the younger 
generation of buds which cannot yet be harmed. 
I know these gales. We get them quite 
suddenly, always from the north-west, and always 
cold. They ruin my garden for a day or two, 
and in the summer try my temper, and at all 
seasons try my skin; yet they are precious be- 
cause of the beautiful clear light they bring, the 
intensity of cold blue in the sky and the terrific 
purple blackness of the clouds one hour and 
their divine whiteness the next. They fly scream- 
ing over the plain as though ten thousand devils 
with whips were after them, and in the sunny 
intervals there is nothing in any of nature's moods 
to equal the clear sharpness of the atmosphere, 
all the mellowness and indistinctness beaten out 
of it, and every leaf and twig glistening coldly 
bright. It is not becoming, a north-westerly gale; 
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it treats us as it treats the garden, but with 

opposite results, roughly rubbing the soilness out 

of our faces, as I can see when I look at the 

babies, and avoid the further proof of my own 

reflection in the glass. But there is life in it, 

glowing, intense, robust life, and when in October 

after weeks of serene weather this gale suddenly 

pounces on us in all its savageness, and the cold 

comes in a gust, and the trees are stripped in an 

hour, what a bracing feeling it is, the feeling 

that here is the first breath of winter, that it is 

time to pull ourselves together, that the season 

of. work, and discipline, and severity is upon us, 

the stem season that forces us to look facts in 

the face, to put aside our dreams and languors, 

and show what stuff we are made of No one 

can possibly love the summer, the dear time of 

dreams, more passionately than I do; yet I have 

no desire to prolong it by running off south when 
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the winter approaches and so cheat the year of 
half its lessons. It is delightful and instructive 
to potter among one's plants, but it is imperative 
for body and soul that the pottering should cease 
for a few months, and that we should be made 
to realise that grim other side of life. A long 
hard winter lived through from beginning to end 
without shirking, is one of the most salutary ex- 
periences in the world. There is no nonsense 
about it; you could not indulge in vapours and 
the finer sentiments in the midst of its deadly 
earnest if you tried. The thermometer goes down 
to twenty degrees of frost Reaumur, and down 
you go with it to the realities, to that elementary 
state where everything is big — health and sick- 
ness, delight and misery, ecstasy and despair. 
It makes you remember your poorer neighbours, 
and sends you into their homes to see that they 
too are fitted out with the armour of warmth and 
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food necessary in the long fight; and in your 

own home it draws you nearer than ever to each 

other. Out of doors it is too cold to walk, so 

you run, and are rewarded by the conviction that 

you cannot be more than fifteen; or you get into 

your furs, and dart away in a sleigh over the 

snow, and are sure there never was music so 

charming as that of its bells; or you put on your 

skates, and are off to the lake to which you 

drove so often on June nights, when it lay rosy 

in the reflection of the northern glow, and all 

alive with myriads of wild-duck and plovers, and 

which is now, but for the swish of your skates, 

so silent, and but for your warmth and jollity, so 

forlorn. Nor would I willingly miss the early 

darkness and the pleasant .firelight tea and the 

long evenings among my books. It is then that 

I am glad I do not live in a cave, as I confess I 

have in my more godlike moments wished to do; 
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it is then that I feel most capable of attending to 
the Man of Wrath's exhortations with an open 
mind; it is then that I actually like to hear the 
shrieks of the wind, and then that I give my 
heartiest assent, as I warm my feet at the fire, to 
the poet's proposition that all which we behold is 
full of blessings. 

But what dreariness can equal the dreariness 
of a cold gale at itiidsummer? I have been 
chilly and dejected all day, shut up behind the 
streaming window-panes, and not liking to have a 
fire because of its dissipated appearance in the 
scorching intervals of sunshine. Once or twice 
my hand was on the bell and I was going to 
order one, when out came the sun and it was 
June again, and I ran joyfully into the dripping, 
gleaming garden, only to be driven in five minutes 
later by a yet fiercer squall. I wandered discon- 
solately round my pillar of books, looking for the 
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one that would lend itself best to the task of 
entertaining me under the prevailing conditions, 
but they all looked gloomy, and reserved, and 
forbidding. So I sat down in a very big chair, 
and reflected that if there were to be many days 
like this it might be as well to ask somebody 
cheerful to come and sit opposite me in all those 
other big chail^ that were looking so unusually 
gigantic and empty. When the Man of Wrath 
came in to tea there were such heavy clouds that 
the room was quite dark, and he peered about 
for a moment before he saw me. I suppose in 
the gloom of the big room I must have looked 
rather lonely, and smaller than usual buried in 
the capacious chair, for when he finally discovered 
me his face widened into an inappropriately cheer- 
ful smile. 

"Well, my dear," he said genially, "how very 
cold it is." 
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"Did you come in to say that?" I asked. 

"This tempest is very unusual in the summer," 
he proceeded; to which I made no reply of any 
sort. 

"I did not see you at first amongst all these 
chairs and cushions. At least, I saw you, but it 
is so dark I thought you were a cushion." 

Now no woman likes to be taken for a cushion, 
so I rose and began to make tea with an icy 
dignity of demeanour. 

"I am afraid I shall be forced to break my 
promise not to invite anyone here," he said, 
watching my face as he spoke. My heart gave 
a distinct leap — so small is the constancy and 
fortitude of woman. "But it will only be for 
one night." My heart sank down as though it 
were lead. "And I have just received a telegram 
that it will be to-night" Up went my heart with 
a cheerful bound. 
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"Who is it?" I inquired. And then he told 
me that it was the least objectionable of the 
candidates for the living here, made vacant by 
our own parson having been appointed super- 
intendent^ the highest position in the Lutheran 
Church; and the gale must have brought me low 
indeed for the coming of a solitary parson to 
give me pleasure. The entire race of Lutheran 
parsons is unpleasing to me — whether owing to 
their fault or to mine, it would ill become me to 
say, — and the one we are losing is the only one 
I have met that I can heartily respect, and ad- 
mire, and like. But he is quite one by himself 
in his extreme godliness, perfect simplicity, and 
real humility, and though I knew it was unHkely 
we should find another as good, and I despised 
myself for the eagerness with which I felt I was 
looking forward to seeing a new face, I could not 
stop myself from suddenly feeling cheerful. Such 
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is the weakness of the female mind, and such the 
unexpected consequences of two months' complete 
solitude with forty-eight hours' gale at the end of 
them. 

We have had countless applications during 
the last few weeks for the living, as it is a specially 
fat one for this part of the country, with a yearly 
income of six thousand marks, and a good house, 
and several acres of land. The Man of Wrath 
has been distracted by the difficulties of choice. 
According to the letters of recommendation, they 
were all wonderful men with unrivalled powers of 
preaching, but on closer inquiry there was sure to 
be some drawback. One was too old, another 
not old enough; another had twelve children, and 
the parsonage only allows for eight; one had a 
shrewish wife, and another was of Liberal ten- 
dencies in politics — a fatal objection; one was in 
money difficulties because he would spend more 
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than he had, which was not surprising when one 
heard what he did have; and another was disliked 
in his parish because he and his wife were too 
close-fisted and would not spend at all; and at 
last, the Man of Wrath explained, the moment 
having arrived when if he did not himself appoint 
somebody his right to do so would lapse, he had 
written to the one who was coming, and invited 
him down that he might look at him, and ask 
him searching questions as to the faith which is 
in him. 

I forgot my gloom, and my half-formed des- 
perate resolve to break my vow of solitude and 
fill the house with the frivolous, as I sat listening 
to the cheerful talk of the little parson this even- 
ing. He was so cheerful, yet it was hard to see 
any cause for it in the life he was leading, a life 
led by the great majority of the German clergy, 

fat livings being as rare here as anywhere else. 
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He told us with pleasant frankness all about him- 
self, how he lived on an income of two thousand 
marks with a wife and six children, and how 
he was often sorely put to it to keep decent 
shoes on their feet. "I am continually drawing 
up plans of expenditure," he said, "but the 
shoemaker's bill is always so much more than I 
had expected that it throws my calculations com- 
pletely out." 

His wife, of course, was ailing, but already his 
eldest child, a girl of ten, took a great deal of 
the work off her mother's shoulders, poor baby. 
He was perfectly natural, and said in the simplest 
way that if the choice were to fall on him it would 
relieve him of many grinding anxieties; where- 
upon I privately determined that if the choice did 
not fall on him the Man of Wrath and I would 
be strangers from that hour. 

"Have you been worrying him with questions 
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about his principles?" I asked, buttonholing the 
Man of Wrath as he came out from a private 
conference with him. 

"Principles? My dear Elizabeth, how can he 
have any on that income?" 

"If he is not a Conservative will you let that 
stand in his way, and doom that little child to 
go on taking work off other people's shoulders?" 

"My dear Elizabeth," he protested, "what 
has my decision for or against him to do with 
dooming httle children to go on doing any- 
thing? I really cannot be governed by senti- 
ment." 

"If you don't give it to him — " and I held 
up an awfiil finger of warning as he retreated, at 
which he only laughed. 

When the parson came to say good-night and 
good-bye, as he was leaving very early in the 
morning, 1 saw at once by his face that all was 
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right. He bent over my hand, stammering out 
words of thanks and promises of devotion and 
invocations of blessings in such quantities that I 
began to feel quite pleased with myself, and as 
though I had been doing a virtuous deed. This 
feeling I saw reflected on the Man of Wrath's face, 
which made me consider that all we had done 
was to fill the living in the way that suited us 
best, and that we had no cause whatever to look 
and feel so benevolent. Still, even now, while the 
victorious candidate is dreaming of his trebled 
income and of the raptiu-es of his home-coming 
to-morrow, the glow has not quite departed, and 
I am dwelling with satisfaction on the fact that 
we have been able to raise eight people above 
those hideous cares that crush all the colour out 
of the lives of the genteel poor. I am glad he 
has so many children, because there will be more 
to be made happy. They will be rich on the 
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little income, and will no doubt dismiss the wise 
and willing eldest baby to appropriate dolls and 
pinafores; and everybody will have what they 
never yet have had, a certain amount of that 
priceless boon, leisure — leisure to sit down and 
look at themselves, and inquire what it is they 
really mean, and really want, and really intend to 
do with their lives. And this, I may observe, is 
a beneficial process wholly impossible on £ 100 a 
year divided by eight. 

But I wonder whether they will be thin-skinned 
enough ever to discover that other and less delight- 
ful side of life only seen by those who have plenty 
of leisure. Sordid cares may be very terrible to 
the sensitive, and make them miss the best of 
everything, but as long as they have them and 
are busy from morning till night keeping up ap- 
pearances, they miss also the burden of those 
fears, and dreads, and realisations that beset him 
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who has time to think. When in the morning 
I go into my sausage-room and ^ye out sausages, 
I never think of anything but sausages. My 
horizon is bounded by them, every faculty is 
absorbed by them, and they engross me, while I 
am with them, to the exclusion of the whole world. 
Not that I love them; as far as that goes, unlike 
the effect they produce on most of my country- 
men, they leave me singularly cold; biit it is one 
of my duties to begin the day with sausages, and 
every morning for the short time I am in the 
midst of their shining rows, watching my Mamseii 
dexterously hooking down the sleekest with an 
instrument like a boat-hook, I am practically dead 
to every other consideration in heaven or on earth. 
What are they to me, Love, Life, Death, all the 
mysteries? The one thing that concerns me is 
the due distribution to the servants of sausages; 
and until that is done, all obstinate questionings 
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and blank misgivings must wait If I were to 
spend my da3rs in their entirety doing such work 
I should never have time to think, and if I never 
thought I should never feel, and if I never felt I 
should never suffer or rapturously enjoy, and so I 
should grow to be something very like a sausage 
myself, and not on that accotmt, I do believe, any 
the less precious to the Man of Wrath. 

I know what I would do if I were both poor 
and genteel — the gentility should go to the place 
of all good ilities, including utility, respectability, 
and imbecility, and I would sit, quite frankly 
poor, with a piece of bread, and a pot of 
geraniums, and a book. I conclude that if I did 
without the things erroneously supposed necessary 
to decency I might be able to afford a geranium, 
because I see them so often in the windows of 
cottages where there is little else; and if I preferred 
such inexpensive indulgences as thinking and 
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reading and wandering in the fields to the doubt- 
ful gratification arising from kept-up appearances 
(always for the bedazzlement of the people op- 
posite, and therefore always vulgar), I believe I 
should have enough left over to buy a radish to 
eat with my bread; and if the weather were fine, 
and I could eat it under a tree, and give a robin 
some crumbs in return for his cheeriness, would 
there be another creature in the world so happy? 
I know there would not. 
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July 1st. — I think that after roses sweet-peas 
are my favourite flowers. Nobody, except the 
ultra-original, denies the absolute supremacy of 
the rose. She is safe on her throne, and the only 
question to decide is which are the flowers that 
one loves next best This I have been a long 
while deciding, though I believe I knew all the 
time somewhere deep down in my heart that they 
were sweet-peas; and every summer when they 
first come out, and every time, going round the 
garden, that I come across them, I murmur in- 
voluntarily, "Oh yes, you are the sweetest, you 
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dear, dear little things." And what a victory this 
is, to be ranked next the rose even by one person 
who loves her garden. Think of the wonderful 
beauty triumphed over — the lilies, the irises, the 
carnations, the violets, the frail and delicate pop- 
pies, the magnificent larkspurs, the burning 
nasturtiums, the fierce marigolds, the smooth, 
cool pansies. I have a bed at this moment in 
the full glory of all these things, a little chosen 
plot of fertile land, about fifteen yards long and 
of irregular breadth, shutting in at its broadest 
the east end of the walk along the south front of 
the house, and sloping away at the back down to 
a moist, low bit by the side of a very tiny stream, 
or rather thread of trickling water, where, in the 
dampest comer, shining in the sun, but with their 
feet kept cool and wet, is a colony of Japanese 
irises, and next to them higher on the slope Ma- 
donna lilies, so chaste in looks and so voluptuous 
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in smell, and then a group of hollyhocks in 
tenderest shades of pink, and lemon, and white, 
and right and left of these white marguerites and 
evening primroses and that most exquisite of pop- 
pies called Shirley, and a little on one side a 
group of metallic blue delphiniums beside a 
towering white lupin, and in and out everywhere 
mignonette, and stocks, and pinks, and a dozen 
other smaller but not less lovely plants. I wish I 
were a poet, that I might properly describe the 
beauty of this bit as it sparkles this afternoon in 
the sunshine after rain; but of all the charming, 
delicate, scented groups it contains, none to my 
mind is so lovely as the group of sweet-peas in 
its north-west comer. There is something so 
utterly gentle and tender about sweet-peas, some- 
thing so endearing in their clinging, winding, 
yielding growth; and then the long, straight stalk, 
and the perfect little winged flower at the top, 
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with its soft, pearly texture and wonderful range 
and combination of colours — all of them pure, all 
of them satisfying, not an ugly one, or even a less 
beautiful one among them. And in the house, 
next to a china bowl of roses, there is no ar- 
rangement of flowers so lovely as a bowl of sweet- 
peas, or a Delf jar filled with them. What a 
mass of glowing, yet delicate colour it is! How 
prettily, the moment you open the door, it seems 
to send its fragrance to meet you! And how you 
hang over it, and bury your face in it, and love 
it, and cannot get away from it I really am 
sorry for all the people in the world who miss 
such keen pleasure. It is one that each person 
who opens his eyes and his heart may have; and 
indeed, most of the things that are really worth 
having are within everybody's reach. Anyone 
who chooses to take a country walk, or even the 
small amount of trouble necessary to get him on 
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to his doorstep and make him open his eyes, may 
have them, and there are thousands of them 
thrust upon us by nature, who is for ever giving 
and blessing, at every turn as we walk. The 
sight of the first pale flowers starring the copses; 
an anemone held up against the blue sky with 
the sun shining through it towards you; the first 
fall of snow in the autunm; the first thaw of snow 
in the spring; the blustering, busy winds blowing 
the winter away and scurrying the dead, untidy 
leaves into the comers; the hot smell of pines — 
just like blackberries — when the sun is on them; 
the first February evening that is fine enough to 
show how the days are lengthening, with its pale 
yellow strip of sky behind the black trees whose 
branches are pearled with raindrops; the swifl 
pang of realisation that the winter is gone and 
the spring is coming; the smell of the young 
larches a few weeks later; the bunch of cowslips 
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that you kiss and kiss again because it is so per- 
fect, because it is so divinely sweet, because of 
all the kisses in the world there is none other so 
exquisite — who that has felt the joy of these 
things would exchange them, even if in return 
he were to gain the whole world, with all its 
chimney-pots, and bricks, and dust, and dreari- 
ness? And we know that the gain of a world 
never yet made up for the loss of a soul. 

One day, in going round the head inspector's 
garden with his wife, whose care it is, I remarked 
with surprise that she had no sweet-peas. I 
called them Lathy rus odoratus, and she, having 
little Latin, did not understand. Then I called 
them wohlfiechende Wicken, the German render- 
ing of that which sounds so pretty in English, 
and she said she had never heard of them. The 
idea of an existence in a garden yet without 
sweet-peas, so willing, so modest, and so easily 
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grown, had never presented itself a» possible to 
my imagination. Ever since I can remember, my 
summers have been filled with them; and in the 
days when I sat in my own perambulator and 
they were three times as tall as I was, I well 
recollect a certain waving hedge of them in the 
garden of my childhood, and how I stared up 
longingly at the flowers so far beyond my reach, 
inaccessibly tossing against the sky. When I 
grew bigger and had a small garden of my own, 
I bought their seeds to the extent of twenty pfen- 
nings, and trained the plants over the rabbit- 
hutch that was the chief feature in the landscape. 
There were other seeds in that garden, seeds on 
which I had laid out all my savings and round 
which played my fondest hopes, but the sweet- 
peas were the only ones that came up. The same 
thing happened here in my first summer, my 

gardening knowledge not having meanwhile kept 
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pace with my years, and of the seeds sown that 
first season sweet-peas again were the only ones 
that came up. I should say they were just the 
things for people with very little time and ex- 
perience at their disposal to grow. A garden 
might be made beautiful with sweet-peas alone, 
and, with hardly any labour, except the sweet 
labour of picking to prolong the bloom, be turned 
into a fairy bower of delicacy and refinement 
Yet the Frau Inspector not only had never heard 
of them, but, on my showing her a bunch, was 
not in the least impressed, and led me in her 
garden to a number of those exceedingly vulgar 
red herbaceous peonies growing among her cur- 
rant-bushes, and announced >vith conviction that 
they were her favourite flower. It was on the 
tip of my tongue to point out that in these 
days of tree-peonies, and peonies so lovely in 
their silvery faint tints that they resemble gigantic 
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roses, it is absolutely wicked to suffer those 
odious red ones to pervert one's taste; that a 
person who sees nothing but those every time he 
looks out of his window very quickly has his nice 
perception for true beauty blunted; that such a 
person would do well to visit my garden every 
day during the month of May, and so get him- 
self cured by the sight of my peony -bushes 
covered with huge scented white and bluish 
flowers; and that he would, I was convinced, at 
the end of the cure, go home and pitch his own 
onto tlie dust -heap. But of what earthly use 
would it have been? Pointing out the difference 
between what is beautiful and what misses beauty 
to a Frau Inspector of forty, whose chief busi- 
ness it is to make butter, is likely to be singularly 
unprolific of good results; and, further, experience 
has taught me that whenever an)rthing is on the 
tip of my tongue the best thing to do is to keep 
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it thsx^ £ woncL^ why a woman always wants 

B: is a pity^ nevoliieiess^ tiiat tiiis lady should 
be so wanting in the aesdirtic instinct, fo her 
garden is fiill of posabiIitLe& It Hes dae soath, 
shdtered on the north, east, and west by farm 
buildings^ and is rich in those old fruit-trees and 
wdl-seasoned goosebery- bushes that make such 
a good basis for the formation of that most de- 
lightful type c^ little gardei, the fiower-and-firuit- 
and-v^etable^mxed sort. She has, besides, an 
inestimable slimy, froggy pcmd, a perpetual trea- 
sure of malodorous water, much pined after by 
thirsty flowers; and then does she not live in 
the middle of a farmyard flowing with fertilis- 
ing properties that only require a bucket and a 
shovel to transform them into roses? The way 
in which people miss their opportunities is melan- 
choly. 
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This pond of hers, by the way, is an object 
of the liveliest interest to the babies. They do 
not seem to mind the smell, and they love the 
slime, and they had played there for several 
dajrs in great peace before the unfortunate ac- 
cident of the June baby's falling in and being 
brought back looking like a green and speckled 
frog herself, revealed where it was they had per- 
suaded S6raphine to let them spend their morn- 
ings. Then there was woe and lamentation, for 
I was sure they would all have typhoid fever, 
and I put them mercilessly to bed, and dosed 
them, as a preliminary, with castor oil — that oil 
of sorrow, as Carlyle calls it. It was no use 
sending for the doctor because there is no doctor 
within reach; a fact which simplifies life amaz- 
ingly when you have cl^ldren. During the time 
we lived in town the doctor was never out of 
the house. Hardly a day passed but one or 
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Other of the Three had a spot, or, as the ex- 
pressive German has it, a Pickei, and what parent 
could resist sending for a doctor when one lived 
round the comer? But doctors are like bad 
habits — once you have shaken them off you dis- 
cover how much better you are without them; 
and as for the babies, since they inhabit a 
garden, prompt bed and the above-mentioned 
simple remedy have been all that is necessary to 
keep them robust. I admit I was frightened 
when I heard where they had been playing, for 
when the wind comes from that quarter even sit- 
ting by my rose- beds I have been reminded of 
the existence of the pond; and I kept them in 
bed for three days, anxiously awaiting symptoms, 
and my head full of a dreadful story I had heard 
of a Uttle boy who had drunk seltzer water and 
thereupon been seized with typhoid fever and 
had died, and if, I asked myself with a power of 
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reasoning unusual in a woman, you die after 
seltzer water, what will you not do after frog- 
pond? But they did nothing, except be up- 
roarious, and sing at the top of their voices, and 
clamour for more dinner than I felt would be 
appropriate for babies who were going to be 
dangerously ill in a few hours; and so, after due 
waiting, they were got up and dressed and turned 
loose again, and from that day to this no symp- 
toms have appeared. The pond was at first 
strictly forbidden as a playground, but afterwards 
I made concessions, and now they are allowed to 
go to a deserted little burying-ground on the 
west side of it when the wind is in the west; 
and there at least they can hear the frogs, and 
sometimes, if they are patient, catch a delightful 
glimpse of them. 

The graveyard is in the middle of a group 
of pines that bounds the Frau Inspector's garden 
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on that side, and has not been used within the 
memory of living man. The people here love 
to make their little burying-grounds in the heart 
of a wood if they can, and they are often a long 
way away from the church to which they belong 
because, while every hamlet has its burying- 
ground, three or four hamlets have to share a 
church; and indeed the need for churches is not 
so urgent as that for graves, seeing that, though 
we may not all go to church, we all of us die 
and must be buried. Some of these little ceme- 
teries are not even anywhere near a village, and 
you come upon them unexpectedly in your drives 
through the woods — bits of fenced-in forest, the 
old gates dropping off their hinges, the paths 
green from long disuse, the unchecked trees cast- 
ing black, impenetrable shadows across the poor, 
meek, pathetic graves. I try sometimes, pushing 
aside the weeds, to decipher the legend on the 
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almost speechless headstones; but the voice has 
been choked out of them by years of wind, and 
frost, and snow, and a few stray letters are all 
that they can utter — a last stammering protest 
against oblivion. 

The Man of Wrath says all women love 
churchyards. He is fond of sweeping assertions, 
and is sometimes curiously feminine in his ten- 
dency to infer a general principle from a particu- 
lar instance. The deserted little forest burying- 
grounds interest and touch me because they are 
so solitary, and humble, and neglected, and for- 
gotten, and because so many long years have 
passed since tears were shed over the newly-made 
graves. Nobody cries now for the husband, or 
father, or brother buried there; years and years 
ago the last tear that would ever be shed for 
them was dried — dried probably before the gate 
was reached on the way home — and they were 
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n#t missed. Love and sorrow appear to be flowers 
of civilisation, and most to flourish where life has 
the broadest margin of leisure and abundance. 
The primary instincts are always there, and must 
first be satisfied; and if to obtain the means of 
satisfying them you have to work from morning 
till night without rest, who shall find time and 
energy to sit down and lament? I often go with 
the babies to the enclosure near the Frau In- 
spector's pond, and it seems just as natural that 
they should play there as that the white butter- 
flies should chase each other undisturbed across 
the shadows. And then the place has a soothing 
influence on them, and they sob^ down as we 
approach it, and on hot afternoons sit quietly 
enough as close to the pond as they may, content 
to watch for the chance appearance of a frog 
while talking to me about angels. 

This is their favourite topic of conversation in 
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this particular place. Just as I have special times 
and places for certain books, so do they seem to 
have special times and places for certain talk. 
The first time I took them there they asked me 
what the mounds were, and by a series of adroit 
questions extracted the information that the people 
who had been buried there were now angels (I 
am not a specialist, and must take refuge in tell- 
ing them what I was told in my youth), and ever 
since then they refuse to call it a graveyard, and 
have christened it the angel-yard, and so have 
got into the way of discussing angels in all their 
bearings, sometimes to my confusion, whenever we 
go there. 

"But what are angels, mummy?" said the June 
baby inconsequently this afternoon, after having 
assisted at the discussions for several days and 
apparently listening with attention. 

** Such a silly baby!" cried April, turning upon 
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her with contempt, "don't you know they are 
lieher Gott's littie girls?" 

Now I protest I had never told those babies 
anything of the sort. I answer their questions to 
the best of my ability and as conscientiously as I 
can, and then, when I hear them talking together 
afterwards, I am staggered by the impression they 
appear to have received. They live in a whole 
world of independent ideas in regard to heaven 
and the angels, ideas quite distinct from other 
people's, and, as far as I can make out, believe 
that the Being they call lieber Goit pervades the 
garden, and is identical with, among other things, 
the sunshine and the air on a fine day. I never 
told them so, nor, I am sure, did S^raphine, and 
still less Seraphine's predecessor Miss Jones, whose 
views were wholly material; yet if, on bright morn- 
ings, I forget to immediately open all the library 
windows on coming down, the April baby runs 
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in, and with quite a worried look on her face 
cries, "Mummy, won't you open the windows and 
let the lieher Gott come in?" 

If they were less rosy and hungry, or if I were 
less prosaic, I might have gloomy forebodings that 
such keen interest in things and beings celestial 
was prophetic of a short life; and in books, we 
know, the children who talk much on these topics 
invariably die, after having given their reverential 
parents a quantity of advice. Fortunately such 
children are confined to books, and there is no- 
thing of the ministering child — surely a very un- 
comfortable form of infant — about my babies. 
Indeed, I notice that in their conversations to- 
gether on such matters a healthy spirit of contra- 
diction prevails, and this afternoon, after having 
accepted April's definition of angels with apparent 
reverence, the June baby electrified the other two 
(always more orthodox and yielding) by remark- 
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ing that she hoped she would never go to heaven. 
I pretended to be deep in my book and not 
listening; April and May were sitting on the 
grass sewing ("needling" they call it) fearful- 
looking woolwork things for S&aphine's birthday, 
and June was leaning idly against a pine-trunk, 
swinging a headless doll round and round by its 
one remaining leg, her heels well dug into the 
ground, her sunbonnet off, and all the yellow 
tangles of her hair falling across her sunburnt, 
grimy little face. 

"No," she repeated firmly, with her eyes 
fixed on her sisters' startled faces, "I don't want 
to. There's nothing there for babies to play 
with." 

"Nothing to play with?" exclaimed the other 
two in a breath — and throwing down their 
needle -work they made a simultaneous rush 
for me. 
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"Mummy, did you hear? June says she doesn*t 
want tx) go into the Hitnmel!" cried April, horror- 
stricken. 

"Because there's nothing to play with there, 
she says," cried May breathlessly; and then they 
added with one voice, as though the subject had 
long ago been threshed out and settled between 
them, "Why, she can play at ball there with all 
the Stemleins if she likes!" 

The idea of the June baby striding across the 
firmament and hurling the stars about as carelessly 
as though they were tennis-balls was so magnificent 
that it sent shivers of awe through me as I 
read. 

"But if you break all your dolls," added April, 
turning severely to June, and eyeing the distorted 
remains in her hand, "I don't think lieber Gott 
will let you in at all. When you're big and have 
tiny Junes — real live Junes — I think you'll break 
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them too, and lieber Gott doesn't love mummies 
what breaks their babies." 

"But I must break my dolls," cried June, 
stung into indignation by what she evidently 
regarded as celestial injustice; "lieber Gott made 
me that way, so I can't help doing it, can 1^ 
mummy?" 

On these occasions I keep my eyes fixed on 
my book, and put on an air of deep abstraction; 
and indeed, it is the only way of keeping out of 
theological disputes in which I am inv€uiably 
worsted. 



July 15M. — Yesterday, as it was a cool and 
windy afternoon and not as pleasant in my garden 
as it has lately been, I thought I would go into 
the village and see how my friends the farm hands 
were getting on. Philanthropy is intermittent with 
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me as with most people, only they do not say 
so, and seizes me like a cold in the head when- 
ever the weather is chilly. On warm days my 
bump of benevolence melts away entirely, and 
grows bigger in proportion as the thermometer 
descends. When the wind is in the east it is 
quite a decent size, and about January, in a north- 
easterly snowstorm, it is plainly visible to the most 
casual observer. For a few weeks from then to 
the end of February I can hold up my head 
and look our parson in the face, but during 
the summer, if I see him coming my mode 
of progression in getting out of the way is de- 
scribed with perfect accuracy by the verb "to 
slink." 

The village consists of one street running 
parallel to the outer buildings of the farm , and 
the cottages are one-storied, each with rooms for 

four famiHes — two in front, looking onto the 
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wall of the farmyard, which is the fashionable 
side, and two at the back, looking onto nothing 
more exhilarating than their own pigstyes. Each 
family has one room and a larder sort of place, 
and shares the kitchen with the family on the 
opposite side of the entrance; but the women 
prefer doing their cooking at the grate in their 
own room rather than expose the contents of 
their pots to the ill-natured comments of a 
neighbour. On the fashionable side there is a 1 

little fenced-in garden for every family, where 
fowls walk about pensively and meditate beneath 
the scarlet-runners (for all the world like me in 
my garden), and hollyhocks tower above the ) 

drying linen, and fuel, stolen from our woods, is ■- 

stacked for winter use; but on the other side you 
dk straight out of the door onto manure heaps "■ 

d pigs. V 

The street did not look very inviting yester- M 
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day, with a lowering sky above, and the wind 
blowing dust and bits of straw and paper into 
my face and preventing me from seeing what I 
knew to be there, a consoling glimpse of green 
fields and fir -woods down at the other end; but 
I had not been for a long while — we have had 
such a lovely summer — and something inside 
me had kept on saying aggressively all the 
morning, "Elizabeth, don't you know you are 
due in the village? Why don't you go then? 
When are you going? Don't you know you 
ought to go? Don't you feel you must? Eliza- 
beth, pull yourself together and go." Strange 
effect of a grey sky and a cool wind! For I 
protest that if it had been warm and sunny my 
conscience would not have bothered about me at 
all. We had a short fight over it, in which I got 
all the knocks, as was evident by the immediate 
swelling of the bump alluded to above, and then 
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I gave LQ, and by two o'clock in the afternooa 
was lifiiiig the latch of the fiist door and asking 
the woman who lived behind it what she had 
given the family for dinner. This, I was in- 
structed on my firet round by the Frau Inspector, 
is the proper thing to ask; and if you can follow 
it up by an examination of the contents of the 
saucepan, and a gentle sniff indicative of your 
appreciation of their savouiiness, so much the 
better. I was diffident at first about this, but 
the gratification on their faces at the interest dis- 
played is so unmistakable that I never now omit 
going through the whole business. This woman, 
the wife of one of the men who dean and feed 
the cows, has arrived at that enviable stage of 
existence when her children have all been con- 
can go out to work, leaving her to 
days in her clean and empty room in 
dignity and peace. The children 
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go to school till they are fourteen, then they are 
confirmed, are considered grown up, and begin 
to work for wages; and her three strapping 
daughters were out in the fields yesterday reap- 
ing. The mother has a keen, shrewd face, and 
everything about her was neat and comfortable. 
Her floor was freshly strewn with sand, her cups 
and saucers and spoons shone bright and dean 
from behind the glass door of the cupboard , and 
the two beds, one for herself and her husband 
and the other for her three daughters, were more 
mountainous than any I afterwards saw. The size 
and plumpness of her feather beds, the Frau 
Inspector tells me, is a woman's chief claim to 
consideration from the neighbours. She who 
can pile them up nearest to the ceiling becomes 
the principal personage in the community, and 
a flat bed is a social disgrace. It is a mystery 
to me, when I see the narrowness of the bed- 
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Steads, how so many people can sleep in them. 
They are rather narrower than what are known 
as single beds, yet father and mother and often 
a baby manage to steep very well in one, and 
three or four children in the opposite comer of 
the room in another. The explanation no doubt 
is that they do not know what nerves are, and 
what it is to be wakened by the slightest sound 
or movement in the room and lie for hours 
afterwards, often the whole night, totally un- 
able to fall asleep again, staring out into the 
darkness with eyes that refuse to shut No 
nerves, and a thick skin — what inestimable bless- 
ings to these poor people! And they never heard 
of either. 

I stood a little while talking, not asked to 
wn, for that would be thought a liberty, 
tearing how they had had poUtoes and 
for dinner, and how the eldest girl Bertha 
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was going to be married at Michaelmas, and 
how well her baby was getting through its 
teething. 

"Her baby?" I echoed, "I have not heard of 
a baby?" 

The woman went to one of the beds and 
lifted up a comer of the great bag of feathers, 
and there, sure enough, lay a round and placid 
baby, sleeping as sweetly and looking as cherubic 
as the most legitimate of its contemporaries. 

"And he is going to marry her at Michael- 
mas?" I asked, looking as sternly as I could at 
the grandmother. 

"Oh yes," she replied, "he is a good young 
man, and earns eighteen marks a week. They 
will be very comfortable." 

"It is a pity," I said, "that the baby did 
not make its appearance after Michaelmas in- 
stead of before. Don't you see yourself what 
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a pity it is, and how everything has been 
spoilt?" 

She stared at me for a moment with a 
puzzled look, and then turned away and care- 
fully covered the cherub again. "They will be 
very comfortable," she repeated, seeing that I ex- 
pected an answer; "he earns eighteen marks a 
week." 

What was there to be said? If I had told 
her her daughter was a grievous sinner she 
might perhaps have felt transiently uncomfortable, 
but as soon as I had gone would have seen for 
herself, with those shrewd eyes of hers, that no- 
thing had been changed by my denunciations, 
that there lay the baby, dimpled and healthy, 
that her daughter was making a good match, 
that none of her set saw anything amiss, and that 
all the young couples in the district had prefaced 
their marriages in this way. 
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Our parson is troubled to the depths of his 
sensitive soul by this custom. He preaches, he 
expostulates, he denounces, he implores, and they 
listen with square stolid faces and open mouths, 
axid go back to their daily work among their 
friends and acquaintances, with no feeling of 
shame, because everybody does it, and public 
opinion, the only force that could stop it, is on 
their side. The parson looks on with unutterable 
sadness at the futility of his efforts; but the 
material is altogether too raw for successful mani- 
pulation by delicate fingers. 

"Poor things," I said one day, in answer to 
an outbiurst of indignation from him, after he had 
been marrying one of our servants at the eleventh 
hour, "I am so sorry for them. It is so pitiful 
that they should always have to be scolded on 
their wedding day. Such children — so ignorant, 
so uncontrolled, so frankly animal — what do they 
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know about social laws? They only know and 
follow nature, and I would from my heart forgive 
them all." 

"It is «'«," he said shortly. 

"Then the forgiveness is sure." 

"Not if they do not seek it." 

I was silent, for I wished to reply that I be- 
lieved they would be forgiven in spite of them- 
selves, that probably they were forgiven whether 
they sought it or not, and that you cannot limit 
things divine; but who can argue with a parson? 
These people do not seek forgiveness because it 
never enters their heads that they need it. The 
parson tells them so, it is true, but they regard 
him as a person bound by his profession to say 
that sort of thing, and are sharp enough to see 
that the consequences of their sin, foretold by him 
with such awful eloquence, never by any chance 
come off. No girl is left to languish and die 
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forsaken by her betrayer, for the betrayer is a 
worthy young man who marries her as soon as he 
possibly can; no finger of scorn is pointed at the 
fallen one, for all the fingers in the street are 
attached to women who began life in precisely 
the same fashion; and as for that problematical 
Day of Judgment of which they hear so much 
on Sundays, perhaps they feel that that also may 
be one of the things which after all do not 
happen. 

The servant who had been married and 
scolded that morning was a groom, aged twenty, 
and he had met his little wife, she being then 
seventeen, in the place he was in before he came 
to us. She was a housemaid there, ^nd must 
have been a pretty thing, though there were few 
enough traces of it, except the beautiful eyes, in 
the little anxious face that I saw for the first time 
immediately after the wedding, and just before the 
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weary and harassed parson came in to talk things 
over. I had never heard of her existence until, 
about ten days previously, the groom had appeared, 
bathed in tears, speechlessly holding out a letter 
from her in which she said she could not bear 
things any longer and was going to kill herself. 
The wretched young man was at his wits' end, 
for he had not yet saved enough to buy any 
furniture and set up housekeeping, and she was 
penniless after so many months out of a situation. 
He did not know any way out of it, he had no 
suggestions to offer, no excuses to make, and just 
stood there helplessly and sobbed. 

I went to the Man of Wrath, and we laid our 
heads together. "We do not want another married 
servant," he said. 

"No, of course we don't," said I. 

"And there is not a room empty in the 
village." 
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"No, not one." 

"And how can we give him furniture? It is 
not fair to the other servants who remain virtuous, 
and wait till they can buy their own." 

"No, certainly it isn't fair." 

There was a pause. 

"He is a good boy," I murmured presently. 

"A very good boy." 

"And she will be quite ruined unless some- 
body " 

"I'll tell you what we can do, Elizabeth," he 
interrupted; "we can buy what is needful and let 
him have it on condition that he buys it back 
gradually by some small monthly payment" 

"So we can." 

"And I think there is a room over the stables 
that is empty." 

"So there is." 

"And he can go to town and get what fumi- 
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ture he needs and bring the girl back with him 
and marry her at once. The sooner the better, 
poor girl." 

And so within a fortnight they were married, 
and came hand in hand to me, he proud and 
happy, holding himself very straight, she in no 
wise yet recovered from* the shock and misery of 
the Isst few hopeless months, looking up at me 
with eyes grown much too big for her face, eyes 
in which there still lurked the frightened look 
caught in the town where she had hidden herself, 
and where fingers of scorn could not have been 
wanting, and loud derision, and utter shame, be- 
sides the burden of sickness, and hunger, and 
miserable pitiful youth. 

They stood hand in hand, she in a decent 
black dress, and both wearing very tight white kid 
gloves that refused to hide entirely the whole of 
the rough red hands, and they looked so ridicul- 
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ously young, and the whole thing was so wildly 

improvident, that no words of exhortation would 

come to my lips as I gazed at them in silence, 

between laughter and tears. I ought to have told 

them they were sinners; I ought to have told them 

they were reckless; I ought to have told them by 

what a narrow chance they had escaped the just 

punishment of their iniquity, and instead of that 

I found myself stretching out hands that were at 

once seized and kissed, and merely saying with a 

cheerful smile, "Nun Kinder, liebt Etuh und seid 

brav." And so they were dismissed, and then 

the parson came, in a fever at this latest example 

of deadly sin, while I, with the want of moral 

sense so often observable in woman, could only 

think with pity of their childishness. The baby 

was bom three days later, and the mother very 

nearly slipped through our fingers; but she was a 

country girl, and she fought round, and by-and- 
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by grew young again in the warmth of married 
respectability; and I met her the other day airing 
«her baby in the sun, and holding her head as 
high as though she were conscious of a whole row 
of feather beds at home, every one of which 
touched the ceiling. 

In the next room I went into an old wo- 
man lay in bed with her head tied up in 
bandages. The room had not much in it, or 
it would have been untidier; it looked neglected 
and gloomy, and some dirty plates, suggestive of 
long-past dinners, were piled on the table. 

"Oh, such headaches!" groaned the old wo- 
man when she saw me, and moved her head 
from side to side on the pillow. I could see she 
was not imdressed, and had crept under her 
feather bag as she was. I went to the bedside 
and felt her pulse — a steady pulse, with nothing 
of feverishness in it 
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"Oh, such draughts!" moaned the old woman, 
when she saw I had left the door open. 

"A little air will make you feel better," I 
said; the atmosphere in the shut-up room was so 
indescribable that my own head had begun to 
throb. 

"Oh, oh!" she moaned, in visible indignation 
at being forced for a moment to breathe the pure 
summer air* 

"I have something at home that will aire 

your headache," I said, "but there is nobody I 

can send with it to-day. If you feel better later 

on, come round and fetch it. I always take it 

when I have a headache" — ("Why, Elizabeth, 

)^u know you never have such things!" whispered 

my conscience, appalled. "You just keep quiet," 

I whispered back, "I have had enough of you 

for one day.")— "and I have some grapes I will 

10* 
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give you when you come, so that if you possibly 
can, do." 

"Oh, I can't move," groaned the old woman, 
"oh, oh, oh!" But I went away laughing, for I 
knew she would appear punctually to fetch the 
grapes, and a walk in the air was all she needed 
to cure her. 

How the whole village hates and dreads fresh 
air! A baby died a few days ago, killed, I 
honestly believe, by the exceeding love of its 
mother, which took the form of cherishing it so 
tenderly that never once during its little life was 
a breath of air allowed to come anywhere near 
it. She is the watchman's wife, a gentle, flabby 
woman, with two rooms at her disposal, but 
preferring to live and sleep with her four chil- 
dren in one, never going into the other except 
for the christenings and funerals which take place 
in her family with what I cannot but regard as 
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unnecessary frequency. This baby was born last 
September in a time of golden days and quiet 
skies, and when it was about three weeks old I 
suggested that she should take it out every day 
while the fine weather lasted. She pointed out 
that it had not yet been christened, and re- 
membering that it is the custom in their class 
for both mother and child to remain shut up 
and invisible till after the christening, I said no 
more. Three weeks later I was its godmother, 
and it was safely got into the fold of the Church. 
As I was leaving, I remarked that now she would 
be able to take it out as much as she liked. 
The following March, on a day that smelt of 
violets, I met her near the house. I asked after 
the baby, and she began to cry. "It does not 
thrive," she wept, "and its arms are no thicker 
than my finger." 

"Keep it out in the sun as much as you can," 
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I said; "this is the very weather to turn weak 
babies into strong ones." 

"Oh, I am so afraid it will catch cold if I 
take it out," she cried, her face buried in what 
was once a pocket-handkerchief. 

"When was it out last?" 

"Oh " she stopped to blow her nose, very 

violently, and, as it seemed to me, with super- 
fluous thoroughness. I waited till she had done, 
and then repeated my question. 

"Oh " a fresh burst of tears, and renewed 

exhaustive nose-blowing. 

I began to suspect that my question, put 
casually, was of more importance than I had 
thought, and repeated it once more. 

"I — can't t — take it out," she sobbed, "I 
know it — it would die." 

"But has it not been out at all, then?" 

She shook her head. 
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"Not once since it was bom? Six months 
ago?" 

She shook her head. 

"Poor baby V* I exclaimed; and indeed from 
my heart I pitied the little thing, perishing in a 
heap of feathers, in one close room, with four 
people absorbing what air there was. "I am 
afraid," I said, "that if it does not soon get 
some fresh air it will not live. I wonder what 
would happen to my children if I kept them in 
one hot room day and night for six months. 
You see how they are out all day, and how well 
they are." 

"They are so strong," she said with a doleful 
sniff, "that they can stand it" 

I was confounded by this way of looking at 
it, and turned away, after once more begging her 
to take the child out. She plainly regarded the 
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advice as brutal, and I heard her blowing her 
nose all down the drive. In June the father 
told me he would like the doctor; the child 
grew thinner every day in spite of all the food 
it took. A doctor was got from the nearest 
town, and I went across to hear what he ordered. 
He ordered bottles at regular intervals instead 
of the unbroken series it had been having, and 
fresh air. He could find nothing the matter 
with it, except unusual weakness. He asked if 
it always perspired as it was doing then, and 
himself took off the topmost bag of feathers. 
Early in July it died, and its first outing was 
to the cemetery in the pine -woods three miles 
off. 

"I took such care of it," moaned the mother, 
when I went to try and comfort her after the 
funeral; "it would never have lived so long but 
for the care I took of it." 
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"And what the doctor ordered did no good?" 
I ventured to ask, as gently as I could. 

"Oh, I did not take it out — how could I — it 
would have killed it at once — at least I have kept it 
alive till now." And she flung her arms across the 
table, and burying her head in them wept bitterly. 

There is a great wall of ignorance and pre- 
judice dividing us from the people on our place, 
and in every effort to help them we knock against 
it and cannot move it any more than if it were 
actual stone. Like the parson on the subject of 
morals, I can talk till I am hoarse on the subject of 
health, without at any time producing the faintest 
impression. When things are very bad the doctor 
is brought, directions are given, medicines made 
up, and his orders, unless they happen to be ap- 
proved of, are simply not carried out Orders 
to wash a patient and open windows are never 
obeyed, because the whole village would rise up 
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if, later on, the illness ended in death, and ac- 
cuse the relatives of murder. I suppose they 
regard us and our like who live on the other 
side of the dividing wall as persons of fantastic 
notions which, when carried into effect among 
our own children, do no harm because of the 
vast strength of the children accumulated during 
years of eating in the quantities only possible to 
the rich. Their idea of happiness is eating, and 
they naturally suppose that everybody eats as 
much as he can possibly afford to buy. Some of 
them have known hunger, and food and strength 
are coupled together in their experience — the 
more food the greater the strength; and people 
who eat roast meat (oh, bliss ineffable!) every 
day of their lives can bear an amount of washing 
and airing that would surely kill such as them- 
selves. But how useless to try and discover what 
their views really are. I can imagine what I like 
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about them, and am fairly certain to imagine 
wrong. I have no real conception of their atti- 
tude towards life, and all I can do is to talk to 
them kindly when they are in trouble, and as 
often as I can give them nice things to eat 
Shocked at the horrors that must surround the 
poor women at the birth of their babies, I asked 
the Man of Wrath to try and make some arrange- 
ment that would ensure their quiet at those times. 
He put aside a little cottage at the end of the 
street as a home for them in their confinements, 
and I furnished it, and made it clean and bright 
and pretty. A nurse was permanently engaged, 
and I thought with delight of the unspeakable 
blessing and comfort it was going to be. Not a 
baby has been bom in that cottage, for not a 
woman has allowed herself to be taken there. At 
the end of a year it had to be let out again to 
families, and the nurse dismissed. 
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"Why wouldn't they go?" I asked the Frau 
Inspector, completely puzzled. She shrugged her 
shoulders. "They like their husband and chil- 
dren round them," she said, "and are afraid 
something will be done to them away from home 
— that they will be washed too often, perhaps. 
The gracious lady will never get them to leave 
their homes." "The gracious lady gives it up," I 
muttered. 

When I opened the next door I was be- 
wildered by the crowd in the room. A woman 
stood in the middle at a wash-tub which took up 
most of the space. Every now and then she put 
out a dripping hand and jerked a perambulator 
up and down for a moment, to calm the shrieks 
of the baby inside. On a wooden bench at the 
foot of one of the three beds a very old man sat 
and blinked at nothing. Crouching in a corner 
were two small boys of pasty complexion, playing 
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with a guinea-pig and coughing violently. The 
loveliest little girl I have seen for a very long 
while lay in the bed nearest the door, quite 
silent, with her eyes closed and her mouth shut 
tight, as though she were trying hard to bear 
something. As I pulled the door open the first 
thing I saw, right up against it, was this set 
young face framed in tossed chestnut hair. "Why, 
Frauchen,^^ I said to the woman at the tub, "so 
many of you at home to-day? Are you all ill?" 
There was hardly standing-room for an extra 
person, and the room was full of steam. 

"They have all got the cough I had," she 
answered, without looking up, "and Lotte there is 
very bad." 

I took Lotte's rough little hand — so different 
from the delicate face — and found she was in a 
fever. 

"We must get the doctor," I said. 
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"Oh, the doctx>r — " said the mother with a 
shrug, "he*s no use." 

"You must do what he tells you, or he can- 
not help you." 

"That last medicine he sent me all but killed 
me," she said, washing vigorously. "Til neveir 
take any more of his, nor shall any child of 



mine." 



"What medicine was it?" 

She wiped her hand on her apron, and reach- 
ing across to the cupboard took out a little bottle. 
"I was in bed two days after it," she said, 
handing it to me — "as though I were dead, not 
knowing what was going on round me." The 
bottle had contained opium, and there were ex- 
plicit directions written on it as to the number of 
drops to be taken and the length of the intervals 
between the taking. 
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"Did you do exactly what is written here?" I 
asked. 

"I took it all at once. There wasn't much of 
it, and I was feeling bad." 

"But then of course it nearly killed you. I 
wonder it didn't quite. What good is it our 
taking all the trouble we do to send that long 
distance for the doctor if you don't do as he 
orders?" 

"I'll take no more of his medicine. If it had 
been any good and able to cure me, the more I 
took the quicker I ought to have been cured." 
And she scrubbed and thumped with astounding 
energy, while Lotte lay with her little ashen face 
a shade more set and suffering. The wash-tub, 
though in the middle of the room, was quite close 
to Lotte's bed, because the middle of the room 
was quite dose to every other part of it, and each 
extra hard maternal thump must have hit the 
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child's head like a blow from a hammer. She 
was, you see, only thirteen, and her skin had not 
had time to turn into leather. 

"Has this child eaten anything to-day?" 

"She wont." 

"Is she not thirsty?" 

"She won't drink coffee or milk." 

"Til send her something she may like, and 1 
shall send, too, for the doctor." 

"PU not give her his stuff." 

"Let me beg you to do as he tells you." 

"I'll not give her his stuff." 

"Was it absolutely necessary to wash to- 
day?" 

"It's the day." 

"My good woman," said I to myself, gazing 
at her with outward blandness, "I'd like exceed- 
ingly to tip you up into your wash-tub and thump 
you as thoroughly as you are thumping those un- 
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fortunate clothes." Aloud I said in flute-like tones 
of conciliation, "Good-aftemoon." 

"Good-aflemo(Mi/' said she without look- 
ing up. 

Washing-days always mean tempers, and I 
ought to have fled at the first sight of that tub, 
but then there was Lotte in her little yellow 
flannel night-gown, suffering as only children can 
suffer, helpless, forced to patience, forced to silent 
endurance of any banging and vehemence in 
which her mother might choose to indulge. No 
wonder her mouth was shut like a clasp and she 
would not open her eyes. Her eyebrows were 
reddish like her hair, and very straight, and her 
eyelashes lay dusky and long on her white face. 
At least I had discovered Lotte and could help 
her a little, I thought, as I departed down the 
garden path between the rows of scarlet runners; 
but the help that takes the form of jelly and 
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iced drinks is not of a lasting nature, and I have 
but little sympathy with a benevolence that finds 
its highest expression in gifts of the kind. There 
have been women within my experience who 
went down into the grave accompanied by special 
pastoral encomiums, and whose claims to lady- 
bountifulness, on closer inquiry, rested solely on 
a foundation of jelly. Yet nothing in the world 
is easier than ordering jelly to be sent to the 
sick, except refraining from ordering it What 
more^ however, could I do for Lotte than this? 
I could not take her up in my arms and run 
away with her and nurse her back to health, for 
she would probably object to such a course as 
strongly as her mother; and later on, when she 
gets well again, she will go back to school, and 
grow coarse and bouncing and leathery like the 
others, affording the parson, in three or four years' 
time, a fresh occasion for grief over deadly sin. 
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"If one could only get hold of the children!" I 
sighed, as I went up the steps into the school- 
house; "catch them young, and put them in a 
garden, with no older people of their own class 
for ever teaching them by example what is ugly, 
and unworthy, and gross." 

Afternoon school was going on, and the as- 
sistant teacher was making the children read 
aloud in turns. In winter, when they would be 
glad of a warm, roomy place in which to spend 
their afternoons, school is only in the morning; 
and in summer, when the thirstiest after know- 
ledge are apt to be less keen, it is both morning 
and afternoon. The arrangement is so mysterious 
that it must be providential. Herr Schenk, the 
head -master, was away giving my babies their 
daily lessons, and his assistant, a youth in spec- 
tacles but yet of pugnaciotis aspect, was sitting in 

the master's desk, exercising a pretty turn for 

u* 
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sarcasm in his running comments on the reading. 
A more complete waste of breath and brilliancy 
can hardly be imagined. He is not yet, how- 
ever, married, and marriage is a great chastener. 
The children all stood up when I came in, and 
the teacher ceased sharpening his wits on a dul- 
ness that could not feel, and with many bows 
put a chair for me and begged me to sit on it 
I did sit on it, and asked that they might go on 
with the lesson, as I had only come in for a 
minute on my way down the street The read- 
ing was accordingly resumed, but unaccompanied 
this time by sarcasms. What faces! What dull, 
apathetic, low, coarse faces! On one side sat 
those from ten to foiuteen, with not a hopeful 
face among them, and on the other those fix>m 
six to ten, with one single little boy who looked 
as though he could have no business among the 
rest, so bright was he, so attentive, so curiously 
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dignified. Poor children — what could the parson 
hope to make of beings whose expressions told 
so plainly of the sort of nature within? Those 
that did not look dull looked cunning, and all 
the girls on the older side had the faces of 
women. I began to feel dreadfully depressed. 
"See what you have done," I whispered angrily 
to my conscience — "made me wretched without 
doing anybody else any good." "The old woman 
with the headache is happy in the hopes of 
grapes," it replied, seeking to justify itself, "and 
Lotte is to have some jelly." "Grapes! Jelly! 
Futility unutterable. I can't bear this, and am 
going home." The teacher inquired whether the 
children should sing something to my gracious- 
ness: perhaps he was ashamed of their reading, 
and indeed I never heard anything like it 
"Oh yes," I said, resigned, but outwardly smil- 
ing kindly with the self-control natural to woman. 
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They sang, or rather screamed, a hymn, and so 
frightfully loud and piercingly that the very 
windows shook. "My dear," explained the Man 
of Wrath, when I complained one Sunday on our 
way home from church of the terrible quality 
and volume of the music, "it frightens scoffers 
away." 

Our numerous godchildren were not in school 
because, as we have only lived here three years, 
they are not yet old enough to share in the 
blessings of education. I stand godmother to the 
girls, and the Man of Wrath to the bo3rs, and as 
all the babies are accordingly named after us the 
village swarms with tiny Elizabeths and Boys of 
Wrath. A hunchbacked woman, unfit for harder 
work, looks after the babies during the day in a 
room set apart for that purpose, so that the 
mothers may not be hampered in their duties at 
the farm; they have only to carry the babies 
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there in the morning, and fetch them away again 
in the evening, and can feel that they are safe 
and well looked after. But many of them, for 
some reason too ayptic to fathom, prefer to lock 
them up in their room, exposed to all the perils 
that surround an inquiring child just able to walk, 
and last winter one little creature was burnt to 
death, sacrificed to her mother's stupidity. This 
mother, a fair type of the intelligence prevailing 
in the village, made, a great fire in her room be- 
fore going out, so that when she came back at 
noon there would still be some with which to 
cook the dinner, left a baby in a perambulator, 
and a little Elizabeth of three loose in the room, 
locked the door, put the key in her pocket, and 
went off to work. When she came back to get 
the dinner ready the baby was still crowing 
placidly in its perambulator, and the little Eliza- 
beth, with all the clothes burnt off her body, was 
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lying near the grate dead. Of course the mother 
was wfld with grie( distracted, raving, desperate, 
and <^ course all the other womoi were shocked 
and lK»rrified; but point the moral as we might, 
we could not bring them to see that it was an 
avoidable misfcnrtune with nothing whatever to do 
with the Finger GoiteSj and the mothers who 
preferred locking their babies up alone to send- 
ing them to be looked. after, went on doing so as 
undisturbed as though what had occurred could 
in no wise be a lesson to themselves. 

"Pray, Herr Lehrer^ why are those two little 
boys sitting over there on that seat all by them- 
selves and not singing?" I asked at the conclusion 
of the hymn, 

"That, gracious lady, is the vermin bench. 
It is necessary to keep " 

"Oh yes, yes — I quite understand — good- 
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afternoon. Good-bye, children, you have sung 
very nicely indeed." * 

"Now," said I to myself, when I was safely 
out in the street again, "I am going home." 

"Oh, not yet," at once protested my un- 
manageable conscience; "your favourite old wo- 
man lives in the next cottage, and surely you are 
not going to leave her out?" 

"I see plainly," I replied, "that I shall never 
be quite comfortable till I have got rid of you/' 
and in I went to the next house. 

The entrance was full of three women — the 
entrances here are narrow, and the women wide 
— and they all looked more cheerful than seemed 
reasonable. They stood aside to let me pass, 
and when I opened the door I found the room 
equally full of women, looking equally happy, 
and talking eagerly. 
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"Why, what is happening?" I asked the 
nearest one. "Is there a party?" 

She turned round, grinning brpadly in obvious 
delight. "The old lady died in her sleep," she 
said, "and was found this morning dead in her 
bed. I was in here only yesterday, and she 

said " I turned abruptly and went out 

again. All those gloating women, hovering round 
the poor body that was clothed on a sudden by 
death with a wonderful dignity and nobleness, 
made me ashamed of being a woman. Not a 
man was there, — dearly a superior race of beings. 
In the entrance I met the Frau Inspector coming 
in to arrange matters, and she turned and walked 
with me a little way. 

"The old lady was better off than we thought," 
she remarked, "and has left a very good black 
silk dress to be buried in." 

"A black silk dress?" I repeated. 
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"And everything to match in goodness — nice 
leather shoes, good stockings, under-things all 
trimmed with crochet, real whalebone corsets, 
and a quite new pair of white kid gloves. She 
must have saved for a long time to have it all so 
nice." 

"But," I said, "I don't understand. I have 
never had anything to do yet with death, and 
have not thought of these things. Are not people, 
thai, just buried in a shroud?" 

"A shroud?" It was her turn not to under- 
stand. 

"A sheet sort of thing." 

She smiled in a highly superior manner. 
"Oh, dear, no," she said, "we are none of us 
quite so poor as that." 

I glanced down at her as she walked beside 
me. She is a short woman, and carries weight. 
She was smiling almost pit)dngly at my ignorance 
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of v4iat is due, even after death, to ourselves and 
public opinicm. 

"The very poorest," she said, "manage to 
scrape a whole set of clothes together for tbeii 
funerals. A very poor couple came here a few 
months ago, and before the man bad time to 
earn anything he died. The wife came to me 
(the gracious lady was absent), and on her knees 
implored me to give her a suit for him — she had 
only been able to afford the Sterbehimd, and was 
frantic at the thought of what the neighbours 
would say if he had nothing on but that, and 
said she would be tiaunted by shame and re- 
morse all the rest of her life. We bought a nice 
black suit, and tie, and gloves, and he really 
looked very well. She will be dressed to-night," 
ent on, as I said nothing; "the dressers 
with the coffin, and it will be a nice funeral, 
to wonder what she did with her pension 
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money, and never could persuade her to buy her- 
self a bit of meat But of course she was saving 
for this. They are beautiful corsets.'' 

"What utter waste!" I gaculated. 

"Waste?" 

"Yes — utter waste and foolishness. Foolish- 
ness, not to have bought a few little comforts, 
waste of the money, and waste of the clothes. Is 
there any meaning, sense, or use whatever in 
burying a good black silk dress?" 

"It would be a scandal not to be buried 
decently," she replied, manifestly surprised at my 
warmth, "and the neighbours respect her much 
more now that they know what nice dothes she 
had bought for her funeral. Nothing is wanting. 
I even fovind a box with a gold brooch in it, and 
a bracelet." 

"I suppose, then, as many of her belongings 
as will go into the coffin will be buried too, in 
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order to still further impress the ndghbours?" I 
asked — ''her feather bed, for instance, and any- 
thing else of use and value?" 

"No, only what she has on, and the brushes 
and combs and towels that were used in dressing 
her." 

"How ugly and how useless!" I said with a 
shiver of disgust 

"It is the custom," was her tranqml reply. 

Suddenly an unpleasant thought struck me, 
and I burst out emphatically, "Nothing but a 
shroud is to be put on me." 

"Oh no," she said, looking up at me with a 
face meant to be full of the most reassuring 
promises of devotion, "the gracious lady may be 
quite certain that if I am still here she will have 
on her most beautiful ball dress and finest linen, 
and that the whole neighboiuhood shall see for 
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themselves how well Herrschaften know what is 
due to them." 

"I shall give directions," I repeated with 
increased energy, "that there is only to be a 
shroud." I 

"Oh no, no," she protested, smiling as though 
she were humouring a spoilt and eccentric child, 
"such a thing could never be permitted. What 
would our feelings be when we remembered that 
the gradous lady had not received her dues, and 
what would the neighbours say?" 

"I'll have nothing but a shroud!" I cried in 
great wrath — and then stopped short, and burst 
out laughing. "What an absurd and gruesome 
conversation," I said, holding out my hand. 
"Good-bye, Frau Inspector, I am sure you are 
wanted in that cottage." 

She made me a curtsey and turned back. I 
walked out of the village and through the fir-wood 
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and the meadow as quickly as I could, opened 
the gate into my garden, went down the most 
sheltered path, fhing myself on the grass in a quiet 
nook, and said aloud *'Ugh!" 

It is a well-known exclamation of disgust, and 
is thus inadequately expressed in writing. 
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August 5/^. — August has come, and has 
clothed the hills with golden lupins, and filled the 
grassy banks with harebells. The yellow fields of 
lupins are so gorgeous on cloudless days that I 
have neglected the forests lately and drive in the 
open, so that I may revel in their scent while 
feasting my eyes on their beauty. The slope of 
a hill clothed with this orange wonder and seen 
against the sky is one of those sights which make 
me so happy that it verges on pain. The straight, 
vigorous flower-spikes are something like hyacinths, 
but all aglow with a divine intensity of brightness 
that a yellow hyacinth never yet possessed and 

12* 
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never will; and then they are not waxy, but 
velvety, and their leaves are not futile drooping 
things, but delicate, strong sprays of an exquisite 
grey-green, with a bloom on them that throws a 
mist over the whole field; and as for the perfume, 
it surely is the perfume of Paradise. The plant 
is altogether lovely — shape, growth, flower, and 
leaf, and the horses have to wait very patiently 
once we get among them, for I can never have 
enough of sitting quite still in those fair fields of 
glory. Not far from here there is a low series of 
hills running north and south, absolutely without 
trees, and at the foot of them, on the east side, is 
a sort of road, chiefly stones, but yet with patience 
to be driven over, and on the other side of this 
road a plain stretches away towards the east and 
south; and hills and plain are now one sheet of 
gold. I have driven there at all hours of the day 
— I cannot keep away — and I have seen them 
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early in the morning, and at midday, and in the 
afternoon, and I have seen them in the evening 
by moonlight, when all the intensity was washed 
out of the colour and into the scent; but just as 
the sun drops behind the little hills is the supreme 
moment, when the splendour is so dazzling that 
you feel as though you must have reached the 
very gates of heaven. So strong was this feeling 
the other day that I actually got out of the 
carriage, being impulsive, and began almost in- 
voluntarily to climb the hill, half expecting to see 
the glories of the New Jerusalem all spread out 
before me when I should reach the top; and it 
came with quite a shock of disappointment to find 
there was nothing there but the prose of potato- 
fields, and a sandy road with home-going calves 
kicking up its dust, and in the distance our neigh- 
bour's Schloss, and the New Jerusalem just as far 
off as ever. 
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It is a relief to me to write about these things 
that I so much love, for I do not talk of them 
lest I should be regarded as a person who rhapso- 
dises, and there is no nuisance more intolerable 
than having somebody's rhapsodies thrust upon 
you when you have no enthusiasm of your own 
that at all corresponds. I know this so weU that 
I generally succeed in keeping quiet; but some- 
times even now, after years of study in the art of 
holding my tongue, some stray fragment of what 
I feel does occasionally come out, and then I am 
at once pulled up and brought to my senses by 
the well-known cold stare of utter incomprehen- 
sion, or the look of indulgent superiority that 
awaits any exposure of a feeling not in the least 
understood. How is it that you should feel so 
vastly superior whenever you do not happen to 
enter into or understand your neighbour's thoughts 
when, as a matter of fact, your not being able to 
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do SO is less a sign of folly in your neighbour 
than of incompleteness in yourself? I am quite 
sure that if I were to take most or any of my 
friends to those pleasant yellow fields they would 
notice nothing except the exceeding joltiness of 
the road; and if I were so ill-advised as to lift up 
a comer of my heart, and let them see how full 
it was of wonder and delight, they would first 
look blank, and then decide mentally that they 
were in the unpleasant situation of driving over a 
stony road with that worst form of idiot, a bore, 
and so fall into the mood of self-commiseration 
which is such a solace to us in our troubles. Yet 
it is painful being suppressed for ever and ever, 
and I believe the torments of such a state, when 
unduly prolonged, are more keenly felt by a 
woman than a man, she having, in spite of her 
protestations, a good deal of the ivy nature still 
left in her, and an unhealthy craving for sympathy 
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and support When I drive to the lupins and see 
them all spread out as far as eye can reach in 
perfect beauty of colour and scent and bathed in 
the mild August sunshine, I feel I must send for 
somebody to come and look at them with me, 
and talk about them to me, and share in the 
pleasure; and when I run over the Ust of my 
friends and try to find one who would enjoy them, 
I am frightened once more at the solitariness in 
which we each of us hve. I have, it is true, a 
great many friends — people with whom it is pleasant 
to spend an afternoon if such afternoons are not 
repeated often, and if you are careful not to stir 
more than the surface of things, but among them 
all there is only one who has, roughly, the same 
tastes that I have; and even her sympathies have 
limitations, and she declares for instance with 
emphasis that she would not at all Uke to be a 
goose-girl. I wonder why. Our friendship nearly 
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came to an end over the goose-girl, so unex- 
pectedly inflaming did the subject turn out to be. 
Of all professions, if I had liberty of choice, I 
would choose to be a gardener, and if nobody 
would have me in that capacity I would like to 
be a goose-girl, and sit in the greenest of fields 
minding those delightfully plump, placid geese, 
whiter and more leisurely than the clouds on a 
calm smnmer morning, their very waddle in its 
lazy deliberation soothing and salutary to a fretted 
spirit that has been too long on the stretch. The 
fields geese feed in are so specially charming, so 
green and low-lying, with little clumps of trees and 
bushes, and a pond or boggy bit of ground some- 
where near, and a profusion of those delicate 
field -flowers that look so lovely growing and are 
so unsatisfactory and fade so quickly if you try to 
arrange them in your rooms. For six months of 
the year I would be happier than any queen I 
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ever heard of, minding the fat white things. I 
would begin in April with the king-cups, and 
leave off in September with the blackberries, and 
I would keep one eye on the geese, and one on 
the volume of Wordsworth I should have with me, 
and I would be present in this way at the pro- 
cession of the months, the first three all white and 
yellow, and the last three gorgeous with the lupin 
fields and the blues and purples and crimsons 
that clothe the hedges and ditches in a wonderful 
variety of shades, and dye the grass near the 
water in great patches. Then in October I would 
shut up my Wordsworth, go back to civilised life, 
and probably assist at the eating of the geese one 
after the other, with a proper thankfulness for the 
amount of edification I had from first to last ex- 
tracted from them. 

I believe in England goose eating is held to 
be of doubtful refinement, and is left to one's 
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servants. Here roast goose stuffed with apples is 
a dish loved quite openly and simply by people 
who would consider that the number of their 
quarterings raises them above any suspicion as to 
the refinement of their tastes, however many geese 
they may eat, and however much they may enjoy 
them; and I remember one lady, whose ancestors, 
probably all having loved goose, reached back up 
to a quite giddy antiquity, casting a gloom over a 
dinner-table by removing as much of the skin or 
crackling of the goose as she could when it came 
to her, remarking, amidst a mournful silence, that 
it was her favourite part. No doubt it was. The 
misfortune was that it happened also to be the 
favourite part of the line of guests who came afler 
her, and who saw themselves forced by the hard 
laws of propriety to affect an indifferent dignity of 
bearing at the very moment when their one feel- 
ing was a fierce desire to rise up and defend at 
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all costs their right to a share of skin. She had, 
I remember, very pretty little white hands like 
tiny claws, and wore beautiful rings, and sitting 
opposite her, and free myself from any undue 
passion for goose, I had leisiu*e to watch the rapid 
way in which she disposed of the skin, her rings 
and the whiteness of her hands flashing up and 
down as she used her knife and fork with the 
awful dexterity only seen in perfection in the 
Fatherland. I am afraid that as a nation we 
think rather more of our eating and drinking than 
is reasonable, and this no doubt explains why so 
many of us, by the time we are thirty, have lost 
the original classicality of our contour. Walking 
in the streets of a town you are almost sure to 
catch the word essen in the talk of the passers-by; 
and das Essen, combined, of course, with the 
drinking made necessary by its exaggerated in- 
dulgence, constitutes the chief happiness of the 
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middle and lower classes. Any story-book or 
novel you take up is full of feeling descriptions of 
what everybody ate and drank, and there are a 
great many more meals than kisses; so that the 
novel-reader who expects a love-tale, finds with 
disgust that he is put off with menus. The upper 
classes have so many other amusements that das 
Essen ceases to be one, and they are as thin as 
all the rest of the world; but if the curious wish 
to see how very largely it fills the lives, or that 
part of their lives that they reserve for pleasure, 
of the middle classes, it is a good plan to go to 
seaside places during the months of July and 
August, when the schools dose, and the hour'- 
geoisie realises the dream in which it has 
been indulging the whole year, of hotel life 
with a tremendous dinner every day at one 
o'clock. 

The April baby was a weak little creature 
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in her first years, and the doctor ordered as 
specially bracing a seaside resort frequented solely 
by the middle classes, and there for three suc- 
ceeding years I took her; and while she rolled 
on the sands and grew brown and lusty, I was 
dull, and fell to watching the other tourists. 
Their time, it appeared, was spent in ruminating 
over the delights of the meal that was eaten, and 
in preparing their bodies by gentlest exercise for 
the delights of the meal that was to come. They 
passed their mornings on the sands, the women 
doing fancy-work in order that they might look 
busy, and the men strolling aimlessly about near 
them with field-glasses, and nautical caps, and 
long cloaks of a very dreadful pattern reaching to 
their heels and making them look like large 
women, called Havelocks, — all of them waiting 
with more or less open eagerness for one o'clock, 
the great moment to which they had been looking 
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forward ever since the day before, to arrive. 
They used to file in when the bell rang with a 
sort of silent solemnity, a contemplative collected- 
ness, which is best described by the word recueiile- 
ment, and ate all the courses, however many there 
were, in a hot room fiill of flies and sunlight. 
The dinner lasted a good hoiu* and a half, and at 
the end of that time they would begin to straggle 
out again, flushed and using toothpicks as they 
strolled to the tables under the trees, where the 
exhausted waiters would presently bring them 
breakfast-cups of coffee and cakes. They lingered 
about an hour over this, and then gradually dis- 
appeared to their rooms, where they slept, I sup- 
pose, for from then till about six a death-like 
stillness reigned in the place, and April and I had 
it all to ourselves. Towards six, slow couples 
would be seen crawling along the path by the 
shore and panting up into the woods, this being 
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the only exercise of the day, and necessary if they 
would eat their suppers with appreciation; and 
April and I, peering through the bracken out of 
the nests of moss we used to make in the after- 
noons, could see them coming up through the 
trees after the climb up the cliff, the husband with 
his Havelock over his arm, a little in front, wiping 
his face and gasping, the wife in her tight silk 
dress, her bonnet-strings undone, a cloak and an 
umbrella, and very often a small mysterious basket 
as well to carry, besides holding up her dress, 
very stout and very uncomfortable and very 
breathless, panting along behind; and however 
much she had to carry, and however fat and 
helpless she was, and however steep the hill, and 
however much dinner she had eaten, the idea that 
her husband might have taken her cloak and her 
umbrella and her basket and carried them for her 
would never have struck either of them. If it 
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had by some strange chance entered his head, he 
would have reasoned that he was as stout as she 
was, that he had eaten as much dinner, that he 
was several years older, and that it was her cloak. 
Logic is so irresistible. 

To go on eating long after you have ceased 
to be hungry has fascinations, apparently, that are 
difficult to withstand, and if it gives you so much 
pleasure that the resulting inability to move without 
gasping is accepted with the meekness of martyrs, 
who shall say that you are wrong? My not m)rself 
liking a large dinner at one o'clock is not a 
reason for my thinking I am superior to those 
who do. Their excesses, it is true, are not my 
excesses, but then neither are mine theirs; and 
what about the days of idleness I spend, doing 
nothing from early till late but lie on the grass 
watching clouds? If I were to murmur gluttons, 
could not they, from their point of view, retort 
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with conviction fool? All those maxims about 
judging others by yourself, and putting yourself 
in another person's place, are not, I am afraidi 
reliable. I had them dinned into me constantly 
as a child, and I was constantly trying to obey 
them, and constantly was astonished at the un- 
expected results I arrived at; and now I know 
that it is a proof of artlessness to suppose that 
other people will think and feel and hope and 
enjoy what you do and in thie same way that you 
do. If an officious friend had stood in that 
breathless couple's path and told them in glowing 
terms how much happier they would be if they 
Kved theiiv life a little more fully and from its 
other sides, how much more delightful to stride 
along gaily together in their walks, with wind 
enough for talk and laughter, how pleasant if the 
man were muscular and in good condition and 
the woman bri^k and wiry, and that they only had 
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to do as he did and live on cold meat and toast, 
and drink nothing, to be as blithe as birds, do 
you think they would have so much as understood 
him? Cold meat and toast? Instead of what 
they had just been enjoying so intensely? Miss 
that soup made of the inner mysteries of geese, 
those eels stewed in beer, the roast pig with red 
cabbage, the venison basted with sour cream and 
served with beans in vinegar and cranberry jam, 
the piled-up masses of vanilla ice, the pumper- 
nickel and cheese, the apples and pears on the 
top of that, and the big cups of coffee and cakes 
on the top of the apples and pears? Really a 
quick walk over the heather with a wiry wife 
would hardly make up for the loss of such a 
dinner; and besides, might not a wiry wife turn 
out to be a questionable blessing? And so they 
would pity the nimble friend who wasted his 

life in taking exercise and missed all its pleasures, 
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and the man of toast and early rising would 
regard them with profound disgust if simple 
enough to think himself better than they, and, 
if he possessed an open mind, would merely 
return their pity with more of his own; so that, 
I suppose, everybody would be pleased, for the 
charm of pitying one's neighbour, though subtle, 
is undeniable. 

I remember when I was at the age when 
people began to call me Backfisch, and my mother 
dressed me in a little scarlet coat with big pearl 
buttons, and my eyes turned down because I 
was shy, and my nose turned up because I was 
impudent, one summer at the seaside with my 
governess we noticed in our walks a solitary lady 
of dignified appearance, who spoke to no one^ 
and seemed for ever wrapped in distant and lofly 
philosophic speculations. "She's thinking about 
Kant and the nebular hypothesis," I decided to 
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myself, having once heard some men with long 
beards talking of both those things, and they 
all had had that same far-away look in their 
eyes. "Qu'est-ce que c'est une hypothese nihuleuse. 
Mademoiselle?" I said aloud. 

^'TeneZ'Vous hien, et marchez d* une f agon con^ 
venahle," she replied shaq)ly. 

*' Qu'est-ce que c'est une hypothhe " 

** Vous etes trop jeune pour comprendre ces 
choses" 

" Oh, alors vous ne savez pas vous-mime! ** 
I cried triumphantly, "Sans cela vous me diriez" 

"Elisabeth, vous Scrirez, dh que nous rentrons, 
le verhe Prier le hon Dieu de m* Aider a ne plus 
Eire si Impertinente." 

She was an ingenious young woman, and the 
verbs I had to write as punishments were of the 
most elaborate and complicated nature — Demander 
pardon pour Avoir Siffli comme un Gamin quel' 
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conque, Vouloir ne plus Ouhlier de Nettoyer mes 
Ongles, Essay er de ne pas tant Aimer les Poudings, 
are but a few examples of her achievements in 
this particular branch of discipline. 

That very day at the table d*h6te the ab- 
stracted lady sat next to roe. A ragoUt of some 
sort was handed roimd, and after I had taken 
some she asked me, before helping herself, what 
it was. 

"Snails," I replied promptly, wholly un- 
chastened by the prayers I had just been writing 
out in every tense. 

"Snails! Ekelig," And she waved the 
waiter loftily away, and looked on with much 
superciliousness at the rest of us enjo)ring our- 
selves. 

"What! You do not eat this excellent 
ragout?" asked her other neighbour, a hot 
man, as he finished clearing his plate and had 
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time to observe the emptiness of hers. "You do 
not like calves' tongues and mushrooms? Sander- 
bar." 

I still can see the poor lady's face as she 
turned on me more like a tigress than the im- 
passive person she had been a moment before. 
" Sie unverschdmter Backfisch!" she hissed. 
**My favourite dish — I have you to thank for 
spoiling my repast — my day!" And in a frenzy 
of rage she gripped my arm as though she 
would have shaken me then and there in the 
face of the multitude, while I sat appalled at the 
consequences of indulging a playful fancy at the 
wrong time. 

Which story, now I come to think of it, illus- 
trates less the tremendous importance of food in 
our country than the exceeding odiousness of 
Backfische in scarlet coats. 
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August ibth. — My idea of a garden is that it 
should be beautiful from end to end, and not 
start off in front of the house with fireworks, 
going off at its farthest limit into sheer sticks. 
The standard reached beneath the windows 
should at least be kept up, if it cannot be sur- 
passed, right away through, and the German 
popular plan in this matter quite discarded of 
concentrating all the available splendour of the 
establishment into the supreme effort of carpet- 
bedding and glass balls on pedestals in front of 
the house, in the hope that the stranger, care- 
fully kept in that part, and on no account 
allowed to wander, will infer an equal mag- 
nificence throughout the entire domain; whereas 
he knows very well all the time that the land- 
scape round the corner consists of fowls and dust- 
bins. Disliking this method, I have tried to make 
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my garden increase in loveliness, if not in tidi- 
ness, the farther you get into it; and the visitor 
who thinks in his innocence as he emerges from 
the shade of the verandah that he sees the best 
before him, is artfully conducted from beauty to 
beauty till he beholds what I think is the most 
charming bit, the silver birch and azalea planta- 
tion down at the very end. This is the boundary 
of my kingdom on the south side, a blaze of 
colour in May and June, across which you see 
the placid meadows stretching away to a distant 
wood; and from its contemplation the ideal visitor 
retiu-ns to the house a refreshed and better man. 
That is the sort of person one enjoys taking 
round — the man (or woman) who, loving gardens, 
would go any distance to see one; who comes to 
appreciate, and compare, and admire; who has a 
garden of his own that he lives in and loves; and 
whose talk and criticisms are as dew to the 
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thirsty gardening soul, all too accustomed in this 
respect to droughts. He knows as well as I do 
what work, what patience, what study and watch- 
ing, what laughter at failures, what fresh starts 
with undiminished zeal, and what bright, un- 
alterable faith are represented by the flowers in 
my garden. He knows what I have done for it, 
and he knows what it has done for me, and how 
it has been and will be more and more a place 
of joys, a place of lessons, a place of health, a 
place of miracles, and a place of sure and never- 
changing peace. 

Living face to face with nature makes' it 
difficult for one to be discouraged. Moles and 
late frosts, both of which are here in abundance, 
have often grieved and disappcHnted me, but even 
these, my worst enemies, have not succeeded in 
making me feel discouraged. Not once till now 
have I got farther in that direction than the 
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purely negative state of not being encouraged; 
and whenever I reach that state I go for a brisk 
walk in the sunshine and come back cured. It 
makes one so healthy to live in a garden, so 
healthy in mind as well as body, and when I say 
moles and late frosts are my worst enemies, it 
only shows how I could not now if I tried sit 
down and brood over my own or my neighbour's 
sins, and how the breezes in my garden have 
blown away all those worries and vexations and 
bitternesses that are the lot of those who live in 
a crowd. The most severe frost that ever nipped 
the hopes of a year is better to my thinking than 
having to listen to one malignant truth or lie, and 
I would rather have a mole busy burrowing 
tunnels under each of my rose-trees and letting 
the air get at their roots than face a single greet- 
ing where no kindness is. How can you help 
being happy if you are healthy and in the place 
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you want to be? A man once made it a re- 
proach that I should be so happy, and told me 
everybody has crosses, and that we live in a vale 
of woe. I mentioned moles as my principal cross, 
and pointed to the huge black mounds with 
which they had decorated the tennis-court, but I 
could not agree to the vale of woe, and could not 
be shaken in my belief that the world is a dear 
and lovely place, with everything in it to make 
us happy so long as we walk humbly and diet 
ourselves. He pointed out that sorrow and sick- 
ness were sure to come, and seemed quite angry 
with me when I suggested that they too could be 
borne perhaps with cheerfulness. "And have not 
even such things their sunny side?" I exclaimed. 
"When I am steeped to the lips in diseases and 
doctors, I shall at least have something to talk 
about that interests my women friends, and need 
not sit as I do now wondering what I shall say 
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next and wishing they would go." He replied 
that all around me lay misery, sin, and suffering, 
and that every person not absolutely blinded by 
selfishness must be aware of it and must realise 
the seriousness and tragedy of existence. I asked 
him whether my being miserable and discontented 
would help anyone or make him less wretched; 
and he said that we all had to take up our 
burdens. I assured him I would not shrink from 
mine, though I felt secretly ashamed of it when I 
remembered that it was only moles, and he went 
away with a grave face and a shaking head, back 
to his wife and his eleven children. I heard 
soon afterwards that a twelfth baby had been 
bom and his wife had died, and in dying had 
turned her face with a quite unaccountable im- 
patience away from him and to the wall; and 
the rumour of his piety reached even into my 
garden, and how he had said, as he closed her 
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eyes, "It is the Will of God." He was a mis- 
sionary. 

But of what use is it telling a woman with a 
garden that she ought really to be ashamed of 
herself for being happy? The fresh air is so 
buoyant that it lifts all remarks of that sort away 
off you and leaves you laughing. They get wafted | 

away on the scent of the stocks, and you stand 
in the sun looking round at your cheerful flowers, 
and more than ever persuaded that it is a good I 

and blessed thing to be thankful. Oh a garden 
is a sweet, sane refuge to have! Whether I am 
tired because I have enjoyed myself too much, or 
tired because I have lectured the servants too 
much, or tired because I have talked to mis- 
sionaries too much, I have only to come down 
the verandah steps into the garden to be at once 
restored to quiet, and serenity, and my real and j 

natural self. I could almost fancy sometimes that 
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as I come down the steps, gentle hands of bless- 
ing have been laid on my head. I suppose I feel 
so because of the hush that descends on my 
soul when I get out of the close, restless house 
into that silent purity. 

Sometimes I sit for hours in the south walk 
by the verandah just listening and watching. It 
is so private there, though directly beneath the 
windows, that it is one of my favourite places. 
There, are no bedrooms on that side of the house, 
only the Man of Wrath's and my day-rooms, so 
that servants cannot see me as I stand there en- 
joying myself. If they did or could, I should 
simply never go there, for nothing is so utterly 
destructive to meditation as to know that probably 
somebody inquisitive is eyeing you from behind a 
curtain. The loveliest garden I know is spoilt to 
my thinking by the impossibility of getting out of 
sight of the house, which stares down at you, 
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Argus-eyed and unblinking, into whatever comer 
you may shuffle. Perfect house and perfect gar- 
den, lying in that land of lovely gardens, Eng- 
land, the garden just the right size for perfection, 
not a weed ever admitted, every dandelion and 
daisy — those, friends of the imaspiring — routed 
out years ago, the borders exquisite examples of 
taste, the turf so faultless that you hardly like to 
walk on it for fear of niaking it dusty, and the 
whole quite uninhabitable for people of my soli- 
tary tendencies because, go where you will, you 
are overlooked. Since I have lived in this big 
straggling place, full of paths and copses where I 
am sure of being left alone, with wide fields and 
heath and forests beyond, and so much room to 
move and breathe in, I feel choked, oppressed, 
suffocated, in anything small and perfect. I spent 
a very happy afternoon in that little English para- 
dise, but I came away quite joyfully, and with 
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many a loving thought of my own dear ragged 
garden, and all the comers in it where the ane- 
mones twinkle in the spring like stars, and where 
there is so much nature and so little art It will 
grow I know sweeter every year, but it is too big 
ever to be perfect and to get to look so immacu- 
late that the diseased imagination conjures up 
visions of housemaids issuing forth each morning 
in troops and dusting every separate fk)wer with 
feather brushes. Nature herself is untidy, and in 
a garden she ought to come first, and Art with 
her brooms and clipping-shears follow humbly be- 
hind. Art has such a good time in the house, 
where she spreads herself over the walls, and 
hangs herself up gorgeously at the windows, and 
lurks in the sofa cushions, and breaks out in an 
eruption of pots wherever pots are possible, that 
really she should be content to take the second 
place out of doors. And how dreadful to meet a 
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gardener and a wheelbarrow at every turn — 
which is precisely what happens to one in the 
perfect garden. My gardener, whose deafness is 
more than compensated for by the keenness of 
his eyesight, very soon remarked the scowl that 
distorted my features whenever I met one of his 
assistants in my favourite walks, and I never meet 
them now. I think he must keep them chained 
up to the cucumber-frames, so completely have 
they disappeared, and he only lets them loose 
when he knows I am driving, or at meals, or in 
bed. But is it not irritating to be sitting under 
your favourite tree, pencil in hand, and eyes 
tinned skywards expectant of the spark from 
heaven that never falls, and then to have a man 
appear suddenly round the comer who immediately 
begins quite dose to you to tear up the earth 
with his fangs? No one will ever know the 
number of what I believe are technically known 
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as winged words that I have missed bringing 

down through interruptions of this kind. Indeed, 

as I look through these pages I see I must 

have missed them all, for I can find nothing 

anywhere with even a rudimentary approach to 

wings. 

Sometimes when I am in a critical mood and 

need all my faith to keep me patient, I shake my 

head at the unshornness of the garden as gravely 

as the missionary shook his head at me. The 

bushes stretch across the paths, and, catching at 

me as I go by, remind me that they have not 

been primed; the teeming plant life rejoices on 

the lawns free from all interference from men 

and hoes; the pinks are closely nibbled off at the 

beginning of each summer by selfish hares intent 

on their own gratification; most of the beds bear 

the marks of nocturnal foxes; and the squirrels 

spend their days wantonly biting off and fiing- 

14* 
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ing down the tender young shoots of the firs. 
Then there is the boy who drives the donkey 
and water-cart round the garden, and who has 
an altogether reprehensible habit of whisking 
round comers and slicing off bits of the lawn as 
he whisks. "But you can't alter these things, my 
good soul," I say to myself. "If you want to 
get rid of the hares and foxes, you must con- 
sent to have wire-netting, which is odious, right 
round your garden. And you are always saying 
you like weeds, so why grumble at your lawns? 
And it doesn't hurt you much if the squirrels do 
break bits off your firs — the firs must have had 
that happening to them years and years before 
you were bom, yet they still flourish. As for 
boys, they certainly are revolting creatures. Can't 
you catch this one when he isn't looking and 
pop him in his own water-barrel and put the 
Hd on?" 
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I asked the June baby, who has several times 
noticed with indignation the culpable indifference 
of this boy in regard to comers, whether she did 
not think, that would be a good way of disposing 
of him. She is a great disciplinarian, and was 
loud in her praise of the plan; but the other 
two demurred. "He might go dead in there," 
said the May baby apprehensively. "And he 
is such a naughty boy," said April, who had 
watched his reckless conduct with special dis- 
gust, "that if he once went dead he'd go straight 
to the Holle and stay all the time with the 
diahle:' 

That was the first French word I have heard 
them say: strange and sulphureous first-fruits of 
S^aphine's teaching! 

We were going roimd the garden in a pro- 
cession, I with a big pair of scissors, and the 
Three with baskets, into one of which I put fresh 
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flowers, and into the others flowers that were be- 
ginning to seed, dead flowers, and seed-pods. 
The garden was quivering in heat and light; rain 
in the morning had brought out all the snails 
and all the sweetness, and we were very happy, 
as we always are, I when I am knee-deep in 
flowers, and the babies when they can find new 
sorts of snails to add to their collections. These 
collections are carried about in cardboard boxes 
all day, and at night each baby has hers on the 
chair beside her bed. Sometimes the snails get 
out and crawl over the beds, but the babies do 
not mind. Once when April woke in the morn- 
ing she was overjoyed by finding a friendly little 
one on her cheek. Clearly babies of iron nerves 
and pellucid consciences. 

*'So you do know some French,*' I said as I 
snipped off poppy-heads; "you have always pre- 
tended you don't." 
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"Oh, keep the poppies, mummy," cried April, 
as she saw them tumbling into her basket; "if 
you picks them and just leaves them, then they 
ripes and is good for such a many things." 

"Tell me about the diable,* I said, "and you 
shall keep the poppies." 

"He isn't nice, that diahUy^ she said, starting 
off at once with breathless eloquence. "S^raphine 
says there was one time a girl and a boy who 
went for a walk, and there were two ways, and 
one way goes where stones is, but it goes to 
the lieher Gott; and the girl went that way till 
she came to a door, and the lieher Gott made 
the door opened and she went in, and that's the 
Himmel" 

"And the boy?" 

"Oh, he was a naughty boy and went the 
other way where there is a tree, and on the tree 
is written, * Don't go this way or you'll be dead,' 
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and he said, 'That is one ifStisi^* and did go in 
the way and got to the Holle, and there he gets 
whippings when he doesnt make what the diable 
says." 

"That's because he was so naughty," explained 
the May baby, holding up an impressive finger, 
"and didn't want to go to the Himmel and didn't 
love glory." 

"All boys are naughty," said June, "and I 
don't love them." 

"Nous a/ions parUr Frangais^^ I announced, 
desirous of finding out whether their whole stock 
was represented by diable and betise; "I believe 
you can all speak it quite well." 

There was no answer. I snipped ofT sweet- 
pea pods and began to talk French at a great 
rate, asking questions as I snipped, and trying to 
extract answers, and getting none. The silence 
behind me grew ominous. Presently I heard a 
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faint sniff, and the basket being held up to me 
began to shake. I bent down quickly and looked 
under April's sun-bonnet She was crying great 
dreadful tears, and rubbing her eyes hard with 
her one free hand. 

"Why, you most blessed of babies," I ex- 
claimed, kneeling down and putting my arms 
round her, "what in the world is the matter?" 

She looked at me with grieved and doubting 
eyes. "Such a mother to talk French to her 
child!" she sobbed. 

I threw down the scissors, picked her up, 
and carried her up and down the path, com- 
forting her with all the soft words I knew and 
suppressing my desire to smile. "That's not 
French, is it?" I whispered at the end of a long 
string of endearments, beginning, I believe, with 
such flights of rhetoric as priceless blessing and 
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angel baby, and ending with a great many 
kisses. 

"No, no," she answered, patting my face and 
looking infinitely relieved, "that is pretty, and 
how mummies always talks. Ptoper mmnmies 
never speak French — only S6raphines." And she 
gave me a very tight hug, and a kiss that trans- 
ferred all her tears to my face; and I set her 
down and, taking out my handkerchief, tried to 
wipe off the traces of my attempt at govemessing 
from her cheeks. I wonder how it is that when- 
ever babies cry, streaks of mud immediately 
appear on their faces. I believe I could cry for 
a week, and yet produce no mud. 

"I'll tell you what Pll do, babies," I said, 
anxious to restore complete serenity on such a 
lovely day, and feeling slightly ashamed of my 
uncalled-for zeal — indeed, April was right, and 
proper mothers leave lessons and torments to 
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somebody else, and devote all their energies to 
petting — "I'll give a ball after tea." 

"17j/" shouted three exultant voices, "and 
invite all the babies!" 

"So now you must arrange what you are going 
to wear. I suppose you'd like the same supper 
as usual? Run away to S^aphine and tell her 
to get you ready." 

They seized their baskets and their boxes 
of snails and rushed off into the bushes, calling 
for S^raphine with nothing but rapture in their 
voices, and French and the diahle quite for- 
gotten. 

These balls are given with great ceremony two 
or three times a year. They last about an hour, 
during which I sit at the piano in the library 
playing cheerful tunes, and the babies dance 
passionately round the pillar. They refuse to 
waltz together, which is perhaps a good thing, 
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for if they did there would always be one left 
over to be a wallflower and gnash her teeth; and 
when they want to dance squares they are forced 
by the stubbornness of numbers to dance triangles. 
At the app<»nted hour they knock at the door, 
and come in attired in the garments they have 
selected as appropriate (at this last ball the 
April baby wore my shooting coat, the May 
baby had a muff, and the June baby carried 
Sdraphine's umbrella), and, curtseying to me, each 
one makes some remark she thinks suitable to the 
occasion. 

"How's your husband?" Jime asked me last 
time, in the defiant tones she seems to think 
proper at a ball. 

"Very well, thank-you." 

"Oh. That is nice." 

"Mine isn't vely well," remarked April cheer- 
fully. 
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"Indeed?'' 

"No, he has got some tummy-aches." 

"Dear me!*' 

"He was coming else, and had such fine 
twowsers to wear — pink ones with wibbons." 

Afler a little more graceful conversation of 
this kind the ball begins, and at the end of an 
hour's dancing, supper, consisting of radishes and 
lemonade, is served on footstools; and when they 
have cleared it up even to the leaves and stalks 
of the radishes, they rise with much dignity, ex- 
press in proper terms their sense of gratitude for 
the entertainment, curtsey, and depart to bed, 
where they spend a night of horror, the prey of 
the awful dreams naturally resulting from so un- 
usual a combination as radishes and babies. That 
is why my balls are rare festivals — the babies will 
insist on having radishes for the supper, and I, 
as a decent parent with a proper sense of my re- 
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sponsibilities, am forced accordingly to restrict 
my invitations to two, at the most three, in a 
year. 

When this last one was over I felt consider- 
ably exhausted, and had hardly sufficient strength 
to receive their thanks with civility. An hour's 
jig-playing with the thermometer at 90 leaves its 
marks on the most robust; and when they were 
in bed, and the supper beginning to do its work, 
I ordered the carriage and the kettle with a view 
to seeking repose in the forest, taking the oppor- 
tunity of escaping before the Man of Wrath should 
come in to dinner. The weather has been very 
hot for a long time, but the rain in the morning 
had had a wonderful effect on my flowers, and as 
I drove away I could not help noticing how charm- 
ing the borders in front of the house were looking, 
with their white hollyhocks, and white snapdragons, 
and fringe of feathery marigolds. This gardener 
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has already changed the whole aspect of the 
place, and I believe I have found the right man 
at last He is very young for a head gardener, 
but on that account all the more anxious to please 
me and keep his situation; and it is a great com- 
fort to have to do with somebody who watches 
and interprets rightly every expression of one's face 
and does not need much talking to. He makes 
mistakes sometimes in the men he engages, just 
as I used to when I did the engaging, and he 
had one poor young man as apprentice who very 
soon, like the first of my three meek gardeners, 
went mad. His madness was of a harmless 
nature and took a literary form; indeed, that was 
all they had against him, that he would write 
books. He used to sit in the early morning on 
my special seats in the garden, and strictly me- 
ditate the thankless muse when he ought to have 
been carting manure; and he made his fellow- 
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apprentices unspeakably wretched by shouting ex- 
tracts from Schiller at them across the intervening 
gooseberry- bushes. Let me hasten to say that I 
had never spoken to him, and should not even 
have known what he was like if he had not worn 
eyeglasses, so that the Man of Wrath's insinuation 
that I affect the sanity of my gardeners is entirely 
without justification. The eyeglasses struck me 
as so odd on a gardener that I asked who he 
was, and was told that he had been studpng for 
the Bar, but could not pass the examinations, and 
had taken up gardening in the hope of getting 
back his health and spirits. I thought this a very 
sensible plan, and was beginning to feel interested 
in him when one day the post brought me a 
registered packet containing a manuscript play he 
had written called "The Lawyer as Gardener," 
dedicated to me. The Man of Wrath and I were 
both in it, the Man of Wrath, however, only in the 
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Ust of characters, so that he should not feel hurt, 
I suppose, for he never appeared on the scenes at 
all. As for me, I was represented as going about 
quoting Tolstoi in season and out of season to the 
gardeners — a thing I protest I never did. The 
young man was sent home to his people, and I 
have been asking myself ever since what there is 
about this place that it should so persistently pro- 
duce books and lunacy? 

On the outskirts of the forest, where shafts of 
dusty sunlight slanted through the trees, children 
were picking wortleberries for market as I passed 
last night, with hands and faces and aprons 
smudged into one blue stain. I had decided to 
go to a water-mill belonging to the Man of Wrath 
which lies far away in a clearing, so far away and 
so lonely and so quiet that the very spirit of peace 
seems to brood over it for ever; and all the way 
the wortleberry carpet was thick and unbroken. 
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Never were the pines more pungent than after 
the long heat, and their rosy stems flushed pinker 
as I passed. Presently I got beyond the r^on 
of wortleberry-pickers, the children not caring to 
wander too far into the forest so late, and I jolted 
over the roots into the gathering shadows more 
and more pervaded by that feeling that so 
refreshes me, the feeling of being absolutely 
alone. 

A very ancient man lives in the mill and takes 
care of it, for it has long been unused, a deaf old 
man with a clean, toothless face, and no wife to 
worry him. He informed me once that all women 
are mistakes, especially that aggravated form called 
wives, and that he was thankful he had never 
married. I felt a certain delicacy after that about 
intruding on his solitude with the burden of my 
sex and wifehood heavy upon me, but he always 
seems very glad to see me, and runs at once to 
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his fowl-house to look for fresh eggs for my tea; 
so perhaps he regards me as a pleasing exceptioiit 
to the rule. On this last occasion he brought a 
table out to the elm-tree by the mill stream, that 
I might get what air there was while I ate my 
supper; and I sat in great peace waiting for the 
kettle to boil and watching the sun dropping be* 
hind the sharp forest line, and all the little pools 
and currents into which the stream just there 
breaks as it flows over mud -banks, ablaze with 
the red reflection of the sky. The pools are 
clothed with water-lilies and inhabited by eels, 
and I generally take a netful of writhing eels back 
with me to the Man of Wrath to pacify him after 
my prolonged absence. In the lily time I get 
into the miller's punt and make them an excuse 
for paddling about among the mud islands, and 
even adventurously exploring the river as it winds 
into the forest, and the old man watches me 
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anxiously from under the elm. He regards my 
feminine desire to pick water-lilies with indulgence, 
but is clearly uneasy at my affection for mud 
banks, and once, after I had struck on one, and 
he had run up and down in great agitation for 
half an hour shouting instructions as to getting off 
again, he said when I was safely back on shore 
that people with petticoats (his way of expressing 
woman) were never intended for punts, and their 
only chance of safety lay in dry land and keep- 
ing quiet I did not this time attempt the punt, 
for I was tired, and it was half full of water, 
probably poured into it by a miller weary of the 
ways of women; and I drank my tea quietly, 
going on at the same time with my interrupted 
afternoon reading of the Sorrows of Werther, in 
which I had reached a part that has a special 
fascination for me every time I read it — that part 
where Werther first meets Lotte, and where, after 
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a thunderstorm, they both go to the window, and 
she is so touched by the beauties of nature that 
she la3rs her hand on his and miumiu^ '^Klop- 
stock," — to the complete dismay of the reader, 
though not of Werther, for he, we find, was so 
carried away by the magic word that he flung 
himself on to her hand and kissed it with tears 
of rapture. 

I looked up from the book at the quiet pools 
and the black line of trees, above which stars 
were beginning to twinkle, my ears soothed by 
the splashing of the mill-stream and the hooting 
somewhere near of a solitary owl, and I wondered 
whether, if the Man of Wrath were by my side, 
it would be a relief to my pleasurable feelings 
to murmur "Klopstock," and whether if I did 
he would immediately shed tears of joy over my 
hand. The name is an unfortunate one as far 
as music goes, and Goethe's putting it into his 
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heroine's mouth just when she was most enrap- 
tured, seems to support the view I sometimes 
adopt in discoursing to the Man of Wrath that 
he had no sense of humour. But here I am 
talking about Goethe, our great genius and idol, 
in a way that no woman should. What do 
German women know of such things? Quite un- 
trained and tmeducated, how are we to judge 
rightly about anybody or anything? All we can 
do is to jump at conclusions, and, when we have 
jumped, receive with meekness the information 
that we have jumped wrong. Sitting there loog 
after it was too dark to read, I thought of the 
old miller's words, and agreed with him that the 
best thing a woman can do in this worid is to 
keep quiet He came out once and asked fdiether 
he should bring a lamp, and seemed uneasy at 
my choosing to sit there in the dark. I could 
see the stars in the black pods, and a line of 
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faint light far away above the pines where the 
sun had set. Every now and then the hot air 
from the ground struck up in my face, and after- 
wards would come a cooler breath from the 
water. Of what use is it to fight for things and 
make a noise? Nature is so clear in her teach- 
ing that he who has lived with her for any time 
can be in little doubt as to the "better way." 
Keep quiet and say one's prayers — certainly not 
merely the best, but the only things to do if one 
would be truly happy; but, ashamed of asking 
when I have received so much, the only form of 
prayer I would use would be a form of thanks- 
giving. 
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September (^th, — I have been looking in the 
dictionary for the English word for Einquartierung, 
because that is what is happening to us just now, 
but I can find nothing satisfactory. My diction- 
ary merely says (i) the quartering, (2) soldiers 
quartered, and then relapses into irrelevancy; so 
that it is . obvious English people do without the 
word for the delightful reason that they have not 
got the thing. We have it here very badly; an 
epidemic raging at the end of nearly every 
summer, when cottages and farms swarm with 
soldiers and horses, when all the female part of 
the population gets engaged to be married and 
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will not work, when all the male part is jealous 
and wants to light, and when my house is crowded 
with individuals so brilliant and decorative in 
their dazzling uniforms that I wish sometimes I 
might keep a bunch of the tallest and slenderest 
for ever in a big china vase in a corner of the 
drawing-room. 

This year the manoeuvres are up our way, so 

that we are blest with more than our usual share 

of attention, and wherever you go you see sd- 

diers, and the holy calm that has brooded over 

us all the summer has given place to a perpetual 

running to and fro of officers' servants, to meals 

being got ready at all hours, to the clanking of 

spurs and all those other mysterious things on an 

officer tiiat do clank whenever he moves, and to 

grievous waitings of my unfortunate menials, 

are quite beside themselves, and know not 

ither to turn for succour. We have had one 



week of it already, and we have yet another be- 
fore us. There are five hundred men with their 
horses quartered at the farm, and thirty officers 
with their servants in our house, besides all those 
billeted on the surrounding villages who have to 
be invited to dinner and cannot be allowed to 
perish in peasant houses; so that my summer has 
for a time entirely ceased to be solitary, and 
whenever I flee distracted to the farthest recesses 
of my garden and begin to muse, according to 
my habit, on Man, on Nature, and on Human 
Life, lieutenants got up in the most exquisite 
flannels pursue me and want to play tennis with 
me, a game I have always particularly disUked. 

There is not room of course for all those extra 
men and horses at the farm, and when a few 
days before their arrival (sometimes it is only 
one, and sometimes only a few hours) an official 
appears and informs us of the number to be 
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billeted on us, the Man of Wrath has to have 
temporary sheds run up, some as stables, some 
as sleeping-places, and some as dining-rooms. 
Nor is it easy to cook for five hundred people 
more than usual, and all the ordinary business of 
the farm comes to a standstill while the hands 
prepare barrowfuls of bacon and potatoes, and 
stir up the coffee and milk and sugar together 
with a pole in a tub. Part of the regimental 
band is here, the upper part. The base in- 
struments are in the next village; but that did 
not deter an enthusiastic young officer from 
marching his men past our windows on their 
arrival at six in the morning, with colours fiying, 
and what he had of his band playing their tunes 
as unconcernedly as though all those big things 
that make such a noise were giving the fabric its 
accustomed and necessary base. We are paid 
^x pfennings a day for lodging a common sol- 
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dier, and six pfennings for his horse — rather 
more than a penny in English money for the 
pair of them; only unfortunately sheds and car- 
pentry are not quite so cheap. Eighty pfennings 
a day is added for the $oldier's food, and for this 
he has to receive two pounds of bread, half a 
pound of meat, a quarter of a pound of bacon, 
and either a quarter of a pound of rice or barley 
or three pounds of potatoes. Officers are paid 
for at the rate of two marks fifty a day without 
wine; we are not obliged to give them wine, and 
if we do they are regarded as guests, and behave 
accordingly. The thirty we have now do not, as 
I could have wished, all go out together in the 
morning and stay out till the evening, but some 
go out as others come in, and breakfast is not 
finished till lunch begins, and lunch drags on till 
dinner, and all day long the dining-room is full 
of meals and officers, and we ceased a week ago 
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to have the least reeling that the place, after all, 
belongs to us. 

Now really it seems to me that I am a 
rouch-tried woman, and any peace I have en- 
joyed up to now is amply compensated for by 
my present tonnents. I believe even my stem 
friend the missionary would be satisfied if he 
could know how swiftly his prediction that sorrow 
and suffering would be sure to come, has been 
fulfilled. All day long f am giving out table 
linen, ordering meals, supporting the feeble knees 
of servants, making appropriate and amiable re- 
marks to officers, presiding as gracefully as nature 
:nnits at meals, and tiying to look as though I 
happy; while out in the garden — oh, 1 know 
it is looking out in the garden this golden 
jweather, how the placid hours are slipping by in 
, . r • jAnchanged peace, how strong the scent of roses 
C f^*^C^*?^nd ripe fruit is, how the sleepy bees drone 
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round the flowers, how warmly the sun shines in 
that comer where the little Spanish chestnut is 
turning yellow — the first to turn, and never after- 
wards surpassed in autumn beauty; I know how 
still it is down there in my fir -wood, where the 
insects hum undisturbed in the warm, quiet air; 
I know what the plain looks like from the seat 
under the oak, how beautiful, with its rolling 
green waves burning to gold under the afternoon 
sky; I know how the hawks circle over it, and 
LOW the larks sing above it, and I edge as near 
to the open window as I can, straining my ears 
to hear them, and forgetting the young men who 
are telling me of all the races their horses win as 
completely as though they did not exist I want 
to be out there on that golden grass, and look 
up into that endless blue, and feel the ecstasy 
of that song through all my being, and there is 
a tearing at my heart when I remember that I 

The Solitary Summer, lo 
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cannot Yet they are beautiful young men; all 
are touchingly amiable, and mauy of the older 
ones even charming — bow is it, then, that I so 
passi<Hiately prefer larks? 

We have every grade of greatness here, fix)m 
that innocent being the ensign, a creature of 
apparent modesty and blushes, who is obhged to 
stand up and drain his glass each time a superior 
chooses to drink to him, and who sits on the 
hardest chdr and looks for the balls while we 
play tennis, to the general, invariably delightful, 
whose brains have carried him triumphantly 
through the annual p«ils of weeding out, who is 
as distinguished in looks and manners as he is in 
abilities, and has the crowning merit of being 
manifestly happy in the society of women. 
Nothing lower than a colonel is to me an object 
interest. The lower you get the more officers 
re are, and the harder It is to see the promising 
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ones in the crowd; but once past the rank of 
major the air gets very much cleared by the 
merciless way they have been weeded out, and 
the higher officers are the very flower of middle- 
aged German males. As for those below, a 
lieutenant is a bright and beautiful being who 
admires no one so much as himself; a captain is 
generally newly married, having reached the stage 
of increased pay which makes a wife possible, 
and, being often still in love with her, is ineffective 
for social purposes; and a major is a man with a 
yearly-increasing family, for whose wants his pay 
is inadequate, a person continually haunted by 
the fear of approaching weeding, after which his 
career is ended, he is poorer than ever, and being 
no longer young and only used to a soldier's life, 
is almost always quite incapable of starting afresh. 
Even the children of light find it difficult to start 

afresh with any success after forty, and the retired 

16* 
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officer is never a child of light; if he were, he 
would not have been weeded out You meet him 
everywhere, shorn of the glories of his uniform, 
easily recognisable by the bad fit of his civilian 
clothes, wandering about like a ship without a 
rudder; and as time goes on he settles down to 
the inevitable, and passes his days in a fourth- 
floor flat in the suburbs, eats, drinks, sleeps, 
reads the Kreuzzeitung and nothing else, plays at 
cards in the day-time, grows gouty, and worries his 
wife. It would be difficult to count the number of 
them that have answered the Man of Wrath's ad- 
vertisements for book-keepers and secretaries — al- 
ways vainly, for even if they were fit for the work, 
no single person possesses enough tact to cope suc- 
cessfully with the peculiarities of such a situation. I 
hear that some English people of a hopeful disposi- 
tion indulge in ladies as servants; the cases are paral- 
lel, and the tact required to meet both superhuman. 
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Of all the officers here the only ones with 
whom I can find plenty to talk about are the 
generals. On what subject under heaven could 
one talk to a lieutenant? I cannot discuss the 
agility of ballet-dancers or the merits of jockeys 
with him, because these things are as dust and 
ashes to me; and when forced for a few moments 
by my duties as hostess to come within range of 
his conversation I feel chilly and grown old. In 
the early spring of this year, in those wonderful 
days of hope when nature is in a state of sup- 
pressed excitement, and when any day the yearly 
recurring miracle may happen of a few hours' 
warm rain changing the whole world, we got news 
that a lieutenant and two men with their horses 
were imminent, and would be quartered here for 
three nights while some occult military evolutions 
were going on a few miles off. It was specially 
inopportune, because the Man of Wrath would 
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not be here, but he comforted me as I bade him 
good-bye, my face no doubt very blank, by the 
assurance that the lieutenant would be away all 
day, and so worn out when he got back in the 
evening that he probably would not appear at all. 
But I never met a more wide-awake young man. 
Not once during those three days did he respond 
to my pressing entreaties to go and lie down, and 
not all the desperate eloquence of a woman at 
her wits* end could persuade him that he was 
very tired and ought to try and get some sleep. 
I had intended to be out when he arrived, and 
to remain out till dinner time, but he came un- 
expectedly early, while the babies and I were 
still at lunch, the door opening to admit the most 
beautiful specimen of his class that I have ever 
seen, so beautiful indeed in his white uniform 
that the babies took him for an angel-visitant of 
the type that visited Abraham and Sarah, and 
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b^an in whispers to argue about wings. He 
was not in the least tired after his long ride, he 
told me, in reply to my anxious inquiries, and, 
rising to the occasion, at once plunged into con- 
versation, evidently realising how peculiarly awful 
prol(»iged pauses under the circumstances would 
be. I took him for a drive in the afternoon, 
after having vainly urged him to rest, and while 
he told me about his horses, and his regiment, 
and his brother ofticers, in what at last grew to 
be a decidedly intermittent prattle, I amused 
myself by wondering what he would say if I 
suddenly began to hold forth on the themes I 
love best, and insist that he should note the 
beauty of the trees as they stood that afternoon 
expectant, with all their little buds only waiting 
for the one warm shower to burst into the glory 
of young summer. Perhaps he would regard me 
as the German variety of a hyena in petticoats — 
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the imagination recoils before the probable fear- 
fulness of such an animal — or, if not quite so 
bad as that, at anyrate a creatiu*e hysterically 
inclined; and he would begin to feel lonely, and 
think of his comrades, and his pleasant mess, 
and perhaps even of his mother, for he was very 
young and newly fledged. Therefore I held my 
peace, and restricted my conversation to things 
military, of which I know probably less than any 
other woman in Germany, so that my remarks 
must have been to an unusual degree impressive. 
He talked down to me, and I talked down to him, 
and we reached home in a state of profoundest ex- 
haustion — at least I know I did, but when I looked 
at him he had not visibly tmned a hair. I went up- 
stairs trying to hope that he had felt it more than he 
showed, and that during the remainder of his stay 
he would adopt the suggestion so eagerly offered 
of spending his spare time in his room resting. 
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At dinner he and I, quite by ourselves, were 
both manifestly convinced of the necessity, for 
the sake of the servants, of not letting the con- 
versation drop. I felt desperate, and would have 
said anything sooner than sit opposite him in 
silence, and with united efforts we got through 
that fairly well. After dinner I tried gossip, and 
encouraged him to tell me some, but he had such 
an unnatural number of relations that whoever I 
began to talk about happened to be his cousin, or 
his brother-in-law, or his aunt, as he hastily in- 
formed me, so that what I had intended to say 
had to be turned immediately into loud and un- 
quaUfied praise; and praising people is frightfully 
hard work — you give yourself the greatest pains 
over it, and are aware all the time that it is not 
in the very least carrying coiwiction. Does not 
everybody know that one's natural impulse is to 
tear the absent limb from limb? At half-past 
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nine I got up, worn out in mind and body, and 
told him very firmly that it had been a custom 
in my family from time immemorial to be in bed 
by ten, and that I was accordingly going there. 
He looked surprised and wider awake than ever, 
but nothing shook me, and I walked away, leav- 
ing him standing on the hearthrug after the 
manner of my countrymen, who never dream of 
opening a door for a woman. 

The next day he went off at five in the morn- 
ing, and was to be away, as he had told me, till 
the evening. I felt as though I had been let out 
of prison as I breakfasted joyfully on the verandah, 
the sun streaming through the creeperless trellis 
onto the little meal, and the first cuckoo of the 
year calling to me from the fir -wood. Of the 
dinner and evening before me I would not think; 
indeed I had a half-formed plan in my head of 
going to the forest after lunch with the babies. 
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taking wraps and provisions, and getting lost till 
well on towards bedtiipe; so that when the angel- 
visitant should return full of renewed strength 
and conversation, he would find the casket empty 
and be told the gem had gone out for a walk. 
After I had finished breakfast I ran down the 
steps into the garden, intent on making the most 
of every minute and hardly able to keep my feet 
firom dancing. Oh, the blessedness of a bright 
spring morning without a lieutenant! And was 
there ever such a hopeful beginning to a day, 
and so full of promise for the subsequent right 
passing of its hours, as breakfast in the garden, 
alone with your teapot and your book! Any cob- 
webs that have clung to your soul from the day 
before are brushed off with a neatness and ex- 
pedition altogether surprising; never do tea and 
toast taste so nice as out there in the sun; never 
was book so wise and full of pith as the one lying 
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open before you; never was woman so clean out- 
side and in, so refreshed, so morally and physically 
well-tubbed, as she who can start her day in this 
fashion. As I danced down the garden path I 
began to think cheerfully even of lieutenants. It 
was not so bad; he would be away till dark, and 
probably on the morrow as well; I would start off 
in the afternoon, and by coming back very late 
would not see hini at all that day — might not, if 
Providence were kind, see him again ever; and 
this last thought was so exhilarating that I began 
to sing. But he came back just as we had finished 
lunch. 

"The Herr UeuUnanl is here," announced the 
servant, "and has gone to wash his hands. The 
Htrr Lieutenant has not yet lunched, and will be 

»wn in a moment" 
"I want the carriage at once," I ordered — I 

uld not and would not spend another afternoon 
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iete-a-tite with that young man, — "and you are 
to tell the Herr Lieutenant that I am sorry I was 
obliged to go out, but I had promised the pastor 
to take the children there this afternoon. See 
that he has everything he wants." 

I gathered the babies together and fled. I 
could hear the lieutenant throwing things about 
overhead, and felt there was not a moment to 
lose. The servant's face showed plainly that he 
did not believe about the pastor, and the babies 
looked up at me wonderingly. What is a woman 
to do when driven into a comer? The father of 
lies inhabits corners — no doubt the proper place 
for such a naughty person. 

We ran upstairs to get ready. There was 
only one short flight on which we could meet the 
lieutenant, and once past that we were safe; but 
we met him on that one short flight. He was 
coming down in a hurry, giving his moustache a 
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final hasty twist, and lotAing fresher, brighter, 
lovelia, than ever. 

"Oh, good - morning. You have got back 
much sooner than you expected, have you not?" 
I said lamely. 

"Yes, I managed to get through my part 
quickly," be said with a briskness I did not h'ke. 

"But you started so early — you must be very 
tired?" 

"Oh, not in the least, thank-you." 

Then I repeated the story about the expectant 

parson, adding to my guilt by laying stress on 

the inevitabiUty of the expedition owing to its 

having been planned weeks before. April and 

tood on the landing above, listening with 

ed face, and June, her mind evidently 

ig on feathers, intently examined his 

ers from the step immediately behind. And 

1 get away, leaving him to think what he 
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liked, and to smoke, or sleep, or wander as he 
chose, and I could not but believe he must feel 
relieved to be rid of me; but the afternoon clouded 
over, and a sharp wind sprang up, and we were 
very cold in the forest, and the babies began to 
sneeze and ask where the parson was, and at 
last, after driving many miles, I said it was too 
late to go to the parson's and we would turn 
back. It struck me as hard that we should be 
forced to wander in cold forests and leave oiu* 
comfortable home because of a lieutenant, 
and I went back with my heart hardened against 
him. 

That second evening was worse a great deal 
than the first. We had said all we ever meant 
to say to each other, and had lauded all our 
relations with such hearty goodwill that there was 
nothing whatever to add. I sat listening to the 
slow ticking of the clock and asking questions 
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about things I did not in the least want to know, 
such as the daOy work and rations and pay of 
the soldiers in his regiment, and presently — we 
having dined at the early hour usual in the 
country — the dock struck eight. Could I go to 
bed at eight? No, I had not the courage, and 
no excuse ready. More slow ticking, and more 
questions and answers about rations and pipeclay. 
What a clock! For utter laziness and dull de- 
liberation there surely never was its equal — it 
took longer to get to the half-hour than any clock 
I ever met, but it did get there at last and struck 
it Could I go? Could I? No, still no excuse 
ready. We drifted from pipeclay to a discussion 
on bicycling for women — a dreary subject Was 
it becoming? Was it good for them? Was it 

ladylike? Ought they to wear skirts or ? 

In Paris they all wore . Our bringing-up 

here is so excellent that if we tried we could not 
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induce ourselves to speak of any forked garments 
to a young man, so we make ourselves under- 
stood, when we desire to insinuate such things, 
by an expressive pause and a modest downward 
flicker of the eyelids. The clock struck nine. 
Nothing should keep me longer. I sprang to my 
feet and said I was exhausted beyond measure 
by the sharp air driving, and that whenever I 
had spent an afternoon out, it was my habit to 
go to bed half an hour earlier than other evenings. 
Again he looked surprised, but rather less so 
than the night before, and he was, I think, be- 
ginning to get used to me. I retired, firmly 
determined not to face another such day and to 
be very ill in the morning and quite unable to 
rise, he having casually remarked that the next 
one was an off day; and I would remain in bed, 
that last refuge of the wretched, as long as he 
remained here. 

The Solitary Summer. 1 7 
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I sat by the window in my room till late, 
looking out at the moonlight in the quiet garden, 
with a feeling as though I were stuffed with 
sawdust — a very awful feeling — and thinking 
ruefully of the day that had begun so brightly 
and ended so dismally. What a miserable thing 
not to be able to be frank and say simply, 
"My good young man, you and I never saw 
each other before, probably won't see each 
other again, and have no interests in conunon. 
I mean you to be comfortable in my house, but 
I want to be comfortable too. Let us, therefore^ 
keep out of each other's way while you are 
obliged to be here. Do as you like, go where 
you Uke, and order what you Uke, but don't ex- 
pect me to waste my time sitting by your side 
and making small-talk. I too have to get to 
heaven, and have no time to lose. You won't see 
me again. Good-bye." 
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I believe many a harassed Hausfrau would 
give much to be able to make some such speech 
when these young men appear, and surely the 
young men themselves would be grateful; but 
simplicity is apparently quite beyond people's 
strength. It is, of all the virtues, the one I prize 
the most; it is undoubtedly the most lovable of 
any, and unspeakably precious for its power of 
removing those mountains that confine our lives 
and prevent oiu* seeing the sky. Certain it is 
that until we have it, the simple spirit of the 
little child, we shall in no wise discover our king- 
dom of heaven. 

These were my reflections, and many others 
besides, as I sat weary at the window that cold 
spring night, long after the lieutenant who had 
occasioned them was slumbering peacefully on 
the other side of the house. Thoughts of the 

next day, and enforced bed, and the bowls of 

17* 
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gruel to be disposed of if the servants were 
to believe in my illness^ made my head adie. 
Eating gruel pour la gaUrU is a pitiable state 
to be reduced to — surely no lover depths of 
humiliation are conceivable. And then, just as 
I was drearily remembering how little I loved 
gruel, there was a sudden sound of wheels rolling 
swiftly round the comer of the house, a great rat- 
tling and trampling in the still night over the stones^ 
and tearing open the window and leaning out, 
there, sitting in a station fly, and apparelled to 
my glad vision in celestial light, I beheld the Man 
of Wrath, come home unexpectedly to save me. 

"Oh, dear Man of Wrath," I cried, hanging 
out into the moonlight with outstretched arms, 
"how much nicer thou art than lieutenants! I 
never missed thee more — I never longed for thee 
more — I never loved thee more — come up here 
quickly that I may kiss thee!" 
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October ist. — Last night after dinner, when 
we were in the library, I said, "Now listen to me, 
Man of Wrath." 

"Well?" he inquired, looking up at me from 
the depths of his chair as I stood before him. 

"Do you know that as a prophet you are a 
failure? Five months ago to-day you sat among 
the wallflowers and scoffed at the idea of my 
being able to enjoy myself alone a whole summer 
through. Is the summer over?" 

"It is," he assented, as he heard the rain 
beating against the windows. 

"And have I invited anyone here?" 
"No, but there were all those officers." 
"They have nothing whatever to do with it." 
"They helped you through one fortnight." 
"They didn't. It was a fortnight of horror," 
"WeU. Go on." 
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"You said I would be punished by being dull. 
Have I been dull?" 

"My dear, as though if you had been you 
would ever confess it." 

"That's true. But as a matter of fact let me 
tell you that I never spent a happier summer." 

He merely looked at me out of the corners of 
his eyes. 

"If I remember rightly," he said, after a pause, 
"your chief reason for wishing to be solitary was 
that your soul might have time to grow. May I 
ask if it did?" 

"Not a bit." 

He laughed, and, getting up, came and 
stood by my side before the fire. "At least you 
are honest," he said, drawing my hand through 
his arm. 

"It is an estimable virtue." 

"And strangely rare in woman." 
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"Now leave woman alone. I have discovered 

you know nothing really of her at all. But / know 

all about her." 

"You do? My dear, one woman can never 

judge the others." 

"An exploded tradition, dear Sage." 
"Her opinions are necessarily biassed." 
"Venerable nonsense, dear Sage." 
"Because women are each other's natural 

enemies." 

"Obsolete jargon, dear Sage." 

"Well, what do you make of her?" 

"Why, that she's a DEAR, and that you 

ought to be very happy and thankful to have got 

one of her always with you." 

"But am I not?" he asked, putting his arm 

round me and looking affectionate; and when 

people begin to look affectionate I, for one, cease 

to take any further interest in them. 
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And SO the Man of Wrath and I fade away 
into dimness and muteness, my head resting on 
his shoulder, and his arm encircling my waist; and 
what could possibly be more proper, more praise- 
worthy, or more picturesque? 



THE END. 
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lakes a delightful heroine. 



Mr. Bailey-Martin. By Percy 
White, i vol.- 3421. 

A genial but biting satire i^on the 
snobbish parvenus aanSinouveaux riches 
of modem society, and the anthor'i best 
work. 

The Slave. By Robert 

HiCHENS. 2 vols. - 341 9/20. 

The story of a beatttifnltodety woman, 
who is a slave — to her own passion for 
jeweb, a type far finom uncommon even 
at the present day. 

Dotina Teresa. By Frances 
Mart Peard. i vol. -3418. 

An Italian love-stoxy. The characters, 
mostly English, are true and clever por- 
traits. 

From Capetown to Lady- 
smith. By G. W. Steevens 
(died, 1 900). I vol. -3417. 

The late Mr. Steevens , who wields a 
graphic pen, describes, in this pos&nmons 
work, his impressions and esperieoces of 
the present war. 

The Land of Contrasts. 

By James Fullarton Mum- 
HEAD. I vol. -3416. 

The author, who b a oarefiil obeeiver, 
describes America and the ALmericans as 
he foond Uiem. 

Leddy Marget By L. B.Wal- 

FORD. I vol. -34 1 5. 

A delightfnl picture of a delightful old 
Scotch lady. A book for both sexes and 
for all ages. 

Through Fire to Fortune. 

By Mrs. Alexander, i voL • 

3414- 

a romance of to-day. The ez-actresi^ 
Mrs. Bligh, one of the diief duuracten, 
is particularly well drawn. 

Tales of Space and Time 
ByR G.Wells, i vol. -3413. 

Five hiehly ima^native tales. They 
deal with the far distant past as well at 
the remote future. 
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The Rogue's March, By E. 

W. HORNUNG. I vol. - 3412. 

Mr. Homang's story takes us to New 
Sooth Wales amoag the convicts. Scenes 
aod dramatic incidents in their terrible 
fife are graphically described. 

A Roman Mystery. By 

RlCHAia)BAG0T.2V.-34I0/l 1. 

A novel at Rome and the Romans. 
The dtft its life, and die endless in- 
trigues carried on by the Vatican and the 
Qmrinal, form the chief Uieme of the story. 

The Human Interest By 
ViouET Hunt, i voL - 3409. 

A modem novel, dealing widi every- 
day people. The book contains much 
character-drawing, and a good number 
of interesting situations. 

Anglo - French Reminis- 
cences, 1875 — 1899. By 
M B.-EDWARDS. I V. - 3408. 

The authoress' recollections are of 
both people and things, and are told 
tocdnctly and without bias. 

The Waters of Edera. By 
OuiDA. I vol. - 3407. 

A vividly depicted tragedy played out 
among the peasants of an Italian valley. 

The Ship of Stars. By Q. 
I vol. - 3406. 

A tale of the West Country. The 

development of the hero's character is 
carefi^y followed and portrayed. 

The Backwater of Life, or 
Essays of a Literary Vete- 
ran, By James Payn (died, 
1898). I vol. -3405. 

Last words from a favourite author, 
^tten to a great extent during his last 
long illness. 

Red Pottage. By Mary Chol^ 

MONDELEY. 2 VOls. - 3403/4. 

The novel of the season. The authoress 
of " Diana Tempest" has never yet writ- 
ten so vigorously and powerfully. The 
book contains much food for uionght. 



One Year. By Dorothea 
Gerard, i vol. - 3402. 

A pathetic family romance, played 
among the Poles of East Galicia. An in- 
teresting story of queer people. 

Via Crucis. By Marion Craw- 
ford. 2 vols. -3400/1. 

a historical novel of the time of the 
second Crusade, taking us to old Rome, 
the French Court, and the Holy Land, 
in which Queen Eleanor and the Eling 
of France play important partk 

The Parson's Daughter. By 
Emma Marshall (died, 1 899). 
I v.- 3399. 

A posthumous historical romance of 
old England. A quiet book, for family or 
school reading. 

Mr. Jack Hamlin's Media- 
tion, and other Stories. 

ByBRETHARTE. IVOI.-3398. 

Short tales, humorous and pathetic, 
of California and the West. 

His Darling Sin. By M 
E. Braddon. I vol. -3397. 

A modem and sUghtly sensational 
story, dealing with the rehabilitation of 
the reputation of a slandered woman. 

Little Novels of Italy. By 
MauriceHewlett. I v. - 3 396. 

Short tales and romances, full of 
poetry and passion, of Italian life some 
three or four centuries ago. The author 
of "The Forest Lovers" has increased 
his reputation by this book. 

The King's Mirror. By An- 
thony Hope. 2 vols.- 3394/95. 

The story and biography of a sovereign, 
written by mmself and from his own stand- 
point. 

The Lord of the Harvest 
By M.B.-ED wards, i v.- 3393. 

A bucolic novel, contuning a love- 
story. The old English harvest customs, 
as still kept up in Suffolk, are minutely 
I and graphically described. 
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The Human Boy. By Eden 
Peiillpotts. I vol. -3392. 

Humorous episodes in school life, told 
by the young heroes themselves in their 
own peculiar and forcible language. 

Stalky & Co. By Rudyard 
Kipling, i vol. -3391. 

Descriptions o£ laughable schoolboy 
scrapes and cunning, told in the great 
author's well-known humorous style. 

To London Town. ByAR- 
TEiUR Morrison, i vol.- 3390. 

A picture of the pathos and hardness 
of life in the eastern parts of London, 
and a companion volume to "Tales of 
Mean Streets" and "A Child of the 
Jago." 

The Orange GirL By Wal- 
terBesant. 2 vols. - 3388/89. 

A tale of London in the eighteenth 
century, describing the Debtors' Prison, 
and the life of the Rogues of the time. 

The Califomians. By Ger- 
trude Atherton. IV. -3387. 

The scene of the story is laid among 
the older Spanish and American families 
of San Francisco, and besides being full 
of incident in itself, forms to some extent 
a psychological study. 

The Cruise of the "Cacha- 
lot" By Frank T. Bullen. 
2 vols. - 3385/86. 

A wonderful description, by one of the 
"hands" on board the ship, of a cruise 
round the world in a whaler, covering 
the whole business of whale-fishing. Mr. 
Kipling himself writes of this book to the 
author, " It is immense — there is no other 
word." 

The Queen's Serf. By Elsa 
D*Esterre-Kjeeling. i vol. - 

3384- 

A thrilling story of England and 
Spanish America in the last century, 
founded in the main on an old Kentish 
tradition. 



Reminiscences of the King^ 
of Roumania. Edited by 
Sidney Whitman. I V0I.-3383. 

An authentic record of the career of 
King Carol of Roumania. 

Giles Ingilby. By W. K 

NORRIS. I vol. - 3382. 

A love-story, with a happy ending, of 
upper middle-class life in England. 

Brown, V. C By Mrs. 
Alexander, i voL-3381. 

A present-day novel. The story has 
for its centrid idea a case of ^scovered 
parentage. 

The Battle of the Strong. 
By Gilbert Parker. 2 vols. - 

3379/80- 

A historical novel with imaginary 
characters. The main incidents take 
place in Jersey. 

American Wives and Eng- 
lish Husbands. By Ger- 
trudeAtherton, I v. - 3378. 

A novel forming a study of the dif- 
ferent temperaments of English and 
Americans, woven into the development 
of a skflfolly told love-tale. 

A Double Thread. By Ellen 
Thorneycroft Fowler. 2v.- 

3376/77- 

A story of modem society liie» lull of 
clever irony and brilliant conversation. 
See also ''The Faxringdons," page z. 

An Idler in Old France. 
ByTiGHEHopiONS. i v. -3375. 

Pictures and sketches of people, places 
and things in old Paris and old France. 

Anne Mauleverer. By Mrs. 
Mannington Caffyn (Iota). 
2 vols. -3373/74. 

The adventures of a very origioal 
young Irish lady in Italy. 
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With Zola in England. 
By Ernest Alfred Vizetelly. 

1 vol. -3372. 

A sncdnct aoconnt of Emile Zola's 
ezfle in England at the time of his cam- 
^'gn in £sTOur of Alfred Dreyfus* 

Flames. By Robert Hichens. 

2 vols. -3370/7 1. 

A spiritualistic novel, dealing witii the 
Etcs of two young mea in modem London. 

The Amateur Cracksman. 

By Ernest William Hornung. 
I vol. - 3369. 

The adventures of two young men of 
position who take to artistic bux^lary. 

The Duenna of a Genius. 
By M. E. Francis, i v. -3368. 

A tender and delicate story of a young 
Austrian girl and her musical sister in 
London, ueir wooing and winning. 

The Cost of Her Pride. By 

Mrs.Alexander. 2V.-3366/67. 

A modem London romance. 

When the Sleeper Wakes. 

By H. G.Wells, i vol. -3365. 

A highly imaginative and sensational 
ble of Ibe last struggle between capital 
and labour two hundred years hence. 

Maiy Dominic. By Grace 
Rhys, i vol. - 3364. 

A powerful Irish romance. One of the 
lioolu of the season. 

The White Lady of Kha- 
minavatka. By Richard 
HenrySavage. 2 v.- 3362/63. 

a sensational and exciting story of 
Ibe Ukraine, teeming with thrilling in- 
ddants. 

The Game and the Candle. 
By RhodaBroughton. i vol. - 

3361. 

A love-story with a sad ending, for 
We and general reading. 



The Garden of Swords. By 
Max Pemberton. i v. - 3360. 

A drama and romance of Strass- 
borg and the Franco-Prussian war, with 
a vivid description of the battle of 
Wfirth. 

The Fowler. By Beatrice 

EDOIRADEN. 2 vols. -3358/59. 

A clever character-study and poweful 
story of English country life. 

No. 5, John Street By 

Richard Whtteing. IV.-3357. 

The experiences of a young society 
gentleman, who elects to become for six 
weeks an inmate of a London slum. 

Swallow. By EL Rider Hag- 
gard. 2 vols. -3355/56. 

A tale of the Dutch in South Africa, 
and their great " trek " of 1836. A pretty 
and interesting love-stoiy runs through 
both volumes. 

A Duet By A. Conan 
Doyle, i vol. -3354. 

Chapters in the life of a young and 
struggling married couple, designed to 
be a guide for the footsteps of others. 

The Forest Lovers. By 

Maurice Hewlett. I v.- 3353. 

A tale of England in the days of 
chivalry, lull of life and passion and 
smacking of the soil. See also ** Little 
Novels of Italy," page 3. 

The Rejuvenation of Miss 
Semaphore. By Hal God- 
frey (C. O'CONOR-ECCLES). 

I vol. -3352. 

A humorous and fardcal comedy, fiiU 
of ridiculous and laughable situations. 

A Fleet in Being. ByRuD- 

YARD KllPLING. I VOl. - 335 1. 

Notes of two trips that Mr. Kipling 
himself took with the Channel Squadron. 
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Rev. W. Adams, f 1848. 
Sacred AUet^ories x ▼• 

Grace Aguilar, j* 1847. 
Horn* Inflnenoe s ▼. — The Motiier's 
Reeompeofo a v. 

Hamilton Ald6. 

Rita I ▼. — Carr of Carrlyon a ▼. — The 
Mantons 2 ▼. — In that State of Life i v. — 
Morals and Mysteries z ▼. — Penruddocke 
2 V. — "A nine Days' Wonder" i v. — 
Poet and Peer a ▼. ~ Introduced to Society 
z V. 

W. Harrison Ainswortfa, f 1882. 
Windsor Castle z v. — Saint James's z ▼. 
— Jack Sheppard (with Portrait) z v. — 
The Lancashire Witches 2t. — The Star- 
Chamber 2 ▼. — The Flitch of Bacon z ▼. — 
The- SpendUirift z v. — Mervyn Clitheroe 
2 V. — Ovingdean Grange z v. — The Con- 
stable of ue Tower z v. — The Lord 
Mayor of London ay. — Cardinal Pole 
2 V. — John Law a v. — The Spanish 
Match 2 V. — The Constable de Bourbon 
2 V. — Old Court a v. — Myddleton Pom- 
fret a V. — The South-Sea Bubble a ▼. — 
Hilary St. Ives a v. — Talbot Harland 

1 V. — Tower Hill z v.— Boscobel 2 v. — 
The Good Old Times a v. — Merry Eng- 
land a t. —The Goldsmith's Wife a ▼. — 
Preston Fight a ▼. — Chetwynd Calverley 

2 V. — The Leaguer of Lathom a v. — 
The Fall of Somerset a v. — Beatrice 
Tyldesley a v. — Beau Nash a v. — Stanley 
Brereton av. 

Louisa M. Alcott (Am.), f 1888. 
Little Women a ▼. — Little Men z v. — 
An Old-Fashioned Girl z v. —Jo's Boys 
z V. 

Thomas Bailey Aldrich (Am.). 

Marjorie Daw and other Tales z v. — 
10 Stillwater Tragedy zv. 



Mrs. Alexander (Hector). 

A Second Life 3 ▼. ~ By Woman's Wit 
z V. — Mona's Choice a v. — A Life In- 
terest a ▼. — A Crooked Path a ▼. — Bliod 
Fate a V. — A Woman's Heart a v. — For 
His Sake a v. — The Snare of the Fowler 
2 V. — Found Wanting 2 ▼. — A Ward in 
Chancery z ▼. — A Choice of StiIs a t.— 
A Fight with Fate a ▼. — A Winning 
Hazanl z ▼. — A Golden Autumn z ▼. — 
Mrs. Crichton's Creditor zt.— Barbara, 
Lady's Maid and Peeress z v. —The Cost 
of Her Pride a ▼. — Brown, V.C. i v.— 
Through Fire to Fortune z ▼. 

Alice, Grand-Duchess of Hesse, 
t 1878. 

Letters to Her Majesty the Queen 
(with Portrait). With a Memoir by H. 
R. H. Princess Christian a t. 

Lizzie Alldridge. 
By Love andlAw a v. — The World she 
awoke in a ▼. 

Grant Alien, f 1899. 

The Woman who did z ▼. 

Author of " AU for Greed" 
(Baroness de Bury). 
All for Greed z v. ^ Love the Avenger 
2 ▼. 

P. Anstey (Guthxi^. 

The Giant's Robe a v.— AFallen Idol 
I ▼. — The Pariah 3 v. —The TaUdng 
Horse and other Tales z ▼. — Voces 
Populi (Firti and Second Serie^ 1 v. 

Mrs. Argles, vide MrB.Hungerford. 

Sir Edwin Arnold. 
The Light of Asia (with Portrait) zt. 

Matthew Arnold, f 188S. 
Essays in Criticism a v. — Essays in 
Criticism (Second Seriet) zv. 
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Mra. Gertrude Atherton (Am.). 

American Wires and English Husbands 
IT. — The CafifiMnians z ▼. 

Jane Austen, f 1817. 
Sense and Sensibility it. — Mansfield 
Park z V. — Pride and Prejudice it. — 
Korthanger Abbey, and Penuaaion z ▼. — 
Emma z ▼. 

Author of *' Autobiography of 
Lutfullah," vide E. B. Eastwick. 

Richard Bagot 
A Roman Mystery a ▼. 

S. Baring -Gould. 

Mehalah z v. — John Herring s ▼• — 
Gmit Royal a ▼. 

Lady Barker (Lady Broome). 

Station Life in New Zealand z y. — 
Station Amusements in New 2^ealand 
XT. — A Year's Housekeeping in South 
Africa z ▼. — Letters to Guy, and A Dis- 
tant Shore— Rodrignes zt. 

Prank Barrett 
The Smuggler's Secret z ▼. — Out of the 
Jaws of Death 2 v. 

J. M. Barrie. 
Sentimental Tommy a ▼. ^ Margaret 
Ogilvy z T. 

Author of ''Miss Bayle^s 
Romance,'* vide W. Praser Rae. 

Rev. Robert H. Baynes. 
Lyra Anglicana, Hymns and Sacred 
Songs z ▼. 

Lord Beaconsfield, vide DisraelL 
Averil Beaumont (Mrs. Hunt). 

Thomicroft's Model 2 v. 

Gurrer Bell (Charlotte BrontS— 

Mrs. Nicholls), f 1855. 
Jane Eyre 2 ▼. — Shirley 2 v. — Villette 
s y. — The Professor z y. 

BlHs ft Acton Bell (Emily, f 1848, 

and Anne, t 1849, BrontS). 
Wuthering Heignts, andAgnesGrey a y. 

Edward Bellamy (Am.), f i^9^> 
Looking Backward z y. 

Frank L.ee Benedict (Am.)* 
^ Simon's Niece 2 y. 

E. F. Benson. 
Dodo z y« ~ The Rubicon z y. 



Sir Walter Besant 
The Reyolt of Man z y. — Dorothy 
Forster ay. — Children of Gibeon ay.— 
The World went yevy well then 2 y. — 
Katharine Regina z y. — Hen* Panlus a y. 
— The Inner House z y. — The Bell of 
St. Paul's ay. — For Faith and Freedom 
ay. — Armorel of Lyonesse ay* — Ver- 
bena Camellia Stephanotis, etc. z y.— 
Beyond the Dreams of Ayarice ay. — 
The Master Craftsman ay. —A Fountain 
Sealed z y.— The Orange Gfarl a y. 

Sir Walter Besant ft James Rice, 
t 1883. 

The Golden Butterfly ay. — Ready^ 
Money Mortiboy s y. — By Celia's Arbour 
ay. 

M. Betham- Edwards. 

The Sylvestres z y. — Felida a y. — 
Brother Gabriel 2 y. — Forestalled z y. — 
Exchange no Robbery, and other No- 
yelettes z y. — Disarmed z y. — Doctor 
Jacob z y. — Pearla i y. — Next of Kin 
Wanted z y. — The Parting of the Ways 
z y. — For One and the World z v. — 
The Romance of a French Parsonage 
z y. — France of To-day z y. — Two Aunts 
and a Nephew i y. — A Dream of Mil- 
lions z y. — The Curb of Honour z y. — 
France of To-da^ {Second Series) z y. —-A 
Romance of Diion z y. — The Dream- 
Charlotte z y. — A Storm-Rent Sky 1 y. — 
Reminiscences z y. — The Lord of the 
Haryeat z y. — Anglo-French Reminis- 
cences, Z875 — Z899 z yol. 

Ambrose Bierce (Am.). 
In the Midst of Life z y. 

Mabel C Birchenough. 

Potsherds zy. 
E. Bisland, v» Rhoda Broug^hton. 

Prince Bismarck, vide Butler. 
Vide also Wilhelm G5rlach (Col- 
lection of Grerman Authors, p. 29). 

William Black, f 1898. 
A Daughter of Heth 2 y. — In Silk At- 
tire ay. — The Strange Adventures of a 
Phaeton ay. — A Princess of Thule a y. — 
Kilmeny z y. — The Maid of Killeena, and 
other Stories z y. — Three Feathers ay. — 
Lady Silverdale's Sweetheart, and other 
Stories z y. — Madcap Violet ay. — 
Green Pastures and Piccadilly ay. — 
Madeod of Dare 2 y. — White Wings 
2 v. — Sunrise 2 v. — The BeautifulWretdt 
Z y, — Mr. Pisistrattts Brown, M.P.^ i^ 
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the Highlands ; The Four Macnicols ; The 
Papil of Aorelius z v. — Shandon BeUs 
(with Portrait) s v. — Judith Shakespeare 
2 V. — The Wise Women of Inverness^ 
etc I V. — ^White Heather 2 ▼. — Sabina 
Zembra 2 t. — The Strang^ Adventures 
of a House-Boat 2 ▼. — In Far Lochaber 
2 T. — The New Prince Fortunatns 2 ▼. — 
Stand Fast, Craig^Royston 1 2 ▼. — Donald 
Ross of Heimra 2 ▼. — The Magic Ink, 
and oUier Tales z v. — Wolfenberg 2 v. — 
The Handsome Humes 2 v. — Highland 
Cousins 2 T. — Brisds 2 y. — Wild Eelin 
2 V. 

Author of ''The Black-Box 

Murder." 
The Black-Box Murder z ▼. 

Richard Doddridge Blackmore, 

f 1900. 
Alice Lorraine 2 ▼. — Maxy Anerley 
$▼. — Christowell 2 v. — Tommy Upmore 
2 V. — Perlycroas 2 ▼. 

"Blackwood." 
Tales from "Blackwood" f First Series) 
z v.— Tales from "Blackwood" (Second 
Series) zv. 

Isa Blagden, j- 1873. 
The Woman I loved, and the Woman 
who loved me; A Tuscan Wedding z v. 

Countess of Blessington (Mar- 
guerite Gardiner), j- 1849. 

Meredith z ▼. — Strathem 2 v. — Me- 
moirs of a Femme de Chambre z v. — 
Marmaduke Herbert 2 v. — G>untxy 
Quarters (with Portrait) 2 v. 

Baroness Bloomfield. 
Reminiscences of Court and Diplo- 
matic Life (with the Portrait of Her 
Majesty the Queen) 2 v. 

Rolf Boldrewood. 
Robbery under Arms 2 v. — Nevermore 

« V. 

Miss Braddon (Mrs. Maxwell). 

Lady Audley's Secret 2 v. — Aurora 

Floyd 2 V. — Eleanor'sVictory 2 v. — John 

Marchmont's Legacy 2 ▼. — Henry I)un- 

bar 2 v.— The Doctor's Wife 2 v. — 

Only a Qod 2 v. — Sir Jasper's Tenant 

2 V. — The Lady's Mile 2 v. — Rupert God- 

■^in 2 V. — Dead-Sea Fruit 2 ▼. — Run to 

"arth 2 V. — Fenton's Quest 2 v. — The 

ovels of Arden 2 v. — Strangers and 

iljpms a V. — Lucius Davoren 3 V. — 



Taken at the Flood 3 ▼. — Lost for Love 
2 Y. — AStrange World 2 v. — Hostafres 
to Fortune 2 v. — Dead Men's Shoes 

2 ▼. — Joshua Haggard's Daughter 2 ▼. — 
Weavers and Weft z v. — In Great Waters, 
and other Tales z ▼. — An Open Verdict 

3 V. — "Vixen 3 V. — The Qoven Foot 3 v. 
— The Story of Barbara 2 v. — Just as I 
am 2 V. — Asphodd 3 ▼. — Mount Royal 
2 ▼.— The Golden Calf 2 ▼. ~ Flower and 
Weed z v. — Phantom Fortune 3 V. — 
Under the Red Flag z ▼. — Ishmael 3 v. 
— Wyllard's Weird 3 ▼. — One Thing 
Need^ 2 v. — Cut by the County z v. — 
Like and Unlike 2 v. —The Fatal Three 
2 V. — The Day will come 2 ▼. — One 
Life, One Love 2 v. — Gerard 2 ▼. — 
The Venetians 2 ▼. — AH along the River 
2 V. — Thou art the Man 2 v. — The Christ- 
mas Hirelings, etc. z v. — Sons of Fire 
2 V. — London Pride 2 v. — Rough Tvsticx 
2T. — In High Places 2 v. — His Dariing 
Sin z V. 

Lady Brassey, f 1887. 

A Voyage in the "Sunbeam" 2 ▼. — 
Sunshine and Storm in the East 2 ▼. — In 
tibe Trades, the Tropics and the Roaring 
Forties 2 v. 

Author of *<The Bread -Winnen" 
(Am.). 
The Bread -Winners z ▼. 

Bret Harte, vide Haxte. 

Rev. William Brock, + 1875. 
Sir Henry Havelock, K. C. j3. z ▼. 

Charlotte BrontS, videCvatetBtSL 

Emily & Anne BrontS, vide 
Ellis & Acton BelL 

Shirley Brooks, f 1874. 
The Silver Cord 3 v. — Sooner or Later 
3v. 

Lady Broome, vide Lady Barker* 
Rhoda Broughton. 

Cometh up as a Flower z ▼. — Kot 
wisely, but too well 2 r. — Red as a Rose 
is She 2 v. — Tales for Christmas Eve 
z V. — Nancy 2 v. — Joan 2 v. — Second 
Thoughts 2 T. — Belinda 2 ▼. — Doctor 
Cupid 2 V. — Alas I a v. — Mrs. Bligh 
z V. — A Beginner z v. — Scylla or 
Charybdis? x v. — Dear Faustina z v.— 
The Game and the Candle z ▼• 
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Rhoda Broughton & Elizabeth 

Bisland. 
A Widower Indeed z v. 

John Brown, t 1882. 

Rab and his Friends, and otherFapers it. 

Elizabeth Barrett Browning, 

L1861. 
_ nn her Poetry (with 

Portrait) i v. — Aurora L^gh i v. 

Robert Browning, f ^889. 
Poetical Works (with Portrait) 4 V. 



Frank T. Bullen. 
The Cruise of the " Cachalot " 2 ▼. 

Edward Bulwer, Lord Lytton, 

t 1873. 

Pelham (with Portrait) i v. — Eugene 
Aram 1 ▼. — Paul CliflFord i v. — Zanoni 
iy._The Last Days of Pompeii iv.— 
The Disowned 1 v. — Ernest Maltravers 
1 V. — Alice I ▼. — Eva, and The Pilgnms 
of the Rhine 1 ▼. — Deyereux x v. — 
Godolphin and Falkland i ▼. — Rienn 
I V. — Night and Morning i v. — The Last 
of the Barons 2 v. — Athens 2 v. —The 
Poems and Ballads of Schiller i ▼. — 
Lucretia 2 ▼. — Harold 2 v.— King Arthur 
2 v. — The New Timon, and St. Stephen's 
X v.— The Caxtons 2 v. — My Novel 4 ▼• T 
What wni he do with it? 4 V. — Dramatic 
Works 2 ▼. — A Strange Story 2 ▼. — 
Caxtoniana 2 ▼. — The Lost Tales of Mile- 
tusiv. — Miscellaneous ProseWorks 4V.— 
Odes and Epodes of Horace 2 v. — Kenelm 
Chillingly 4 ▼. — The Coming Race i ▼. — 
The Parisians 4 ▼. — Pausanias, the Spar- 
tan I V. 

Henry Lytton Bulwer (Lord 

Bailing), t 1872. 
Historical Characters 2 ▼. — The Life of 
Viscotmt Palmerston 3 v. 

John Bunyan, f 1688. 

The Pilgrim's Progrress i ▼. 
Author of "Buried Alone" 

(Charles Wood). 
Buried Alone 1 v. 

Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett 
(Am.). 

Throi^h one Administration 2 v. — 
Little Lord Fauntleroy i ▼. — Sara Crewe, 
and Editha's Burglar i ▼. —The Pretty 
Sister of Jos6 1 v. —A Lady of Quality 
J ▼. — His Grace of Qsmonde 2 v. 



Miss Bum^ (Madame D'Arblay), 
f 1840. 
Evelina x ▼. 

Robert Bums, f 1796. 
Poetical Works (with Portnut) x ▼. 

Richard F. Burton, f 1890. 
A Pilgrimage to Mecca and Medina 3 v. 

Baroness de Bury, vide **AU for 
Greed." 

A. J. Butler. 

Bismarck. His Reflections and Re- 
miniscences. Translated from the great 
Grerman edition, under the supervision of 
A. J. Butler. With two Portraits. 3 v. 

Mrs. B. H. Buxton, f 1881. 
Jennie of "The Prince's," 2 v. — 
Won I 2 V. — Great Grenfell Gardens 
2 V. —Nell— on and off the Stage 2 v. — 
From the Wings 2 v. 

Lord Byron, f 1824. 
Poetical Works (with Portrait) 5 ▼. 

Mrs. Mannington Cafi^, (Iota). 

A Yellow Aster x v. — Children of 
Circumstance 2 v. — Anne Mauleverer 
2 V. 

Hall Caine, 
The Bondman 2 v. — The Manxman 
2 V. — The Christian 2 v. 

Vemey Lovett Cameron. 
Across Africa 2 v. 

Mrs. Campbell Praed, vide Praed. 
Rosa Nouchette Carey. 

Not Like other Girls 2 v. — " But Men 
must Work" xv. — Sir Godfrey's Grand- 
daughters 2 v.— The Old, Old Story 2 V. 

Thomas Carlyle, j- 1881. 
The French Revolution 3 v. — Fre- 
derick the Great 13 v. — Oliver Crom- 
weU's Letters and Speeches 4 V. — The 
Life of Schiller IV. 

Alaric Carr. 
Treheme's Temptation 2 v. 

Egerton Castle. 
Consequences 2 v. — **La Bella," and 
Others x v. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Rundle Charles, 
f 1896, vfife Author of "Chronicles 
of the Schanberg-Cotto Family," 
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Maria Liouisa Charleswoith, 

1 1880. 
Oliver of the Mill x y. 

Mary Cholmondeley. 
Diana Tempest s t. — Red Pottage 2 v. 

Princess Christian, vide Alice, 
Grand Duchess of Hesse. 

Author of *' Chronicles of the 
Sch(>nberg-Cotta Family" (Mrs. 
£. Rundle Charles), f 1896. 
Chronicles of the Sdidabeiff - Cotta 
Family a v. — The Draytona and the 
Davenanta a ▼. — On Both Sides of 
the Sea s ▼. — Winifred Bertram i v. — 
Diaiy of Mrs. Kitfy Trevylyan z ▼. — 
The Victory of the Vanquished z v. — 
The Cottage by the Cathedral and other 
Parables z ▼. — Against the Stream 2 ▼. 
— The Bertram Family 2 v. — Conquer- 
ing and to Conquer z y. — Lapsed, but not 
I<08tzy. 

Alfred Clark. 
The Finding of Lot's Wife i v. 

Samuel L. Clemens, vide Twain. 

Mrs. W. K. CUfford. 
Loye-Letters of a Worldly Woman zy. 
— Aunt Anne 2 y. — The Last Touches, and 
other Stories z y. — Mrs. Kdth's Crime 
z y. — A Wild Proxy zy. — A Flash of 
Summer z y. 

Mrs. Caroline Clive, -f* 1873, ^^^ 
Author of ''Paul FerrolL" 

Frances Power Cohbe. 

Re-£choes z y. 

C R. Coleridge. 

An Englbh Squire 2 y. 

M. E. Coleridge. 
The King with two Faces a y. 

Samuel Taylor Coleridge, f i^34> 

Poems z y. 

Charles Allston Collins, f 1873. 
A Cruise upon Wheels 2 y. 

Mortimer Collins, f 1876. 

Sweet and Twenty s y. — A Fight with 
Tortune 2 y. 

V(rilkie CoUins, f 1889. 
Y Dark z y. — - Hide and Seek 2 y.>- 
t in Priyate Life, etc z y. — The 
n in White 2 y. — Basil z y. — No 



Name 3y. — The Dead Secret, and other 
Tales ay. — Antonina t y. — Armadale 
- The Moonstone ay. — Man and 



\r. 



ife 3 y. — Poor Miss Finch 2 y. — Hiss 
or Mrs. ? z y. — TheNew Magdalen 2 y. — 
The Froxen Deep z y . — The Law and the 
Lady 2 y. — The Two Destinies z y. — My 
Lady's Money, and Percy and the Prophet 
z y. — The Haunted Hotel z y. — The 
Fallen Leaves 2 y. •— Jezebel's Daughter 
2 v. ->The Black Robe 2 y.— Heart and 
Sdenee a y. — " I say No," 2 y. — The EvQ 
Genius 2 y. — The Guilty Riyer, and The 
Ghost's Touch z y. — The Legacy of Cain 

2 y. — Blind Loye a y. 

Author of ** Cometh up as a 
Flower/' vide Rhoda Btougfaton. 

Joseph Conrad. 
An Outcast of the Islands ay. — Tales 
of Unrest z y. 

Hugh Conway (F.J.Fargus),ti88s. 
Called Back z y. — Bound Togetfier 
ay. — Dark Days z y. — A Family AfEsir 
ay. — Living or Dead a y. 

James Penxmore Cooper (Am.), 
t 1851. 

The Spy (with Portrait) z y. — Tbe Two 
Admirals z y. —The Jack O'Lanten z t. 

Mra Cooper, vide Katharine 
Saunders. 

Marie CorellL 
Vendettal a y. — > Tlielma a y. •* A 
Romanoeof Two Worlds s y. — " Ardath " 

3 y. — Wormwood. A Drama of Paris 
2 y. —The Hired Baby, with other Stories 
and Social Sketches z y. — Barabbas ; A 
Dream of the World's Tragedy s y. — 
The Sorrows of Satan ay. —The Mighty 
Atom z y. — Tke Murder of Delida z y. — 
Ziska z y. 

Author of «The Coun^." 

The County z y. 

George Lillie Craik, f x866. 
A Mannal of JEnglish Litenttore and of 
the History of die English Language s y. 

Mrs. Craik (Miss Dinah M. Mdock), 
t 1887. 
John Halifax, Gentleman a y. — The 
B!ead ot the Family s y. — A Life &r a 
Life 2 y. — A Woman's Thoughb about 
Women z y. — Agatiia's Hnaband z y.— 
Romantic Tales 1 y. — Domestic Stories 
z y. — MistreM and Maid z y. — The 
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Ogilvies XT. — lA>rd Erlistonii z ▼. — 
Chzisdan's Mistalrft z ▼. — Bread upon 
|fce Waters it. — A Noble Life z ▼. — 
^Dfive ST. — Two Marriages it. — Studies 
torn Life x ▼. •— Poems z ▼. — The 
Woman's Kingdom t ▼. — The Unkind 
l^ord, and oAer Stories a t. — A Brave 
Xady 2T. — Hannah av. — Fair France 
XT.— Mj Mother and I zt.— The Little 
Lame Fnnce z ▼. — Sermons ont of Chnrdi 
XT.— TheLanrel-Bush; Two little Tinkers 
XT. — ^A LegacyaT. — YonngMxs. Jardine 
s T. — His Little Mother, and other Tales 
and Sketdies z t. — Plain Speaking z t. — - 
Miss Tommy z ▼. — King Arthor z ▼. 

Georgiana M. Craik (Mrs. May). 
lAMt and Won z ▼. — > Faith Unwin's 
Ordeal z v. — Leslie Tyrrell z ▼. —Wini- 
fred's Wooing, etc. z ▼. — Mildred z t. — 
Esther Hill's Secret a v. — Hero Tre- 
Telyan z t. — Without Kith or Kin av. — 
Only a Butterfly z v. — Sj^via's Choice; 
Theresa a v. — Anne Warwick z v. — 
Dorcas a v. — Two Women a v« 

Georgiana M. Craik ft M. C 

Stirling. 
Two Tales of Manied Life (Hard to 
Bear, by Miss Craik; A True Man, by M. 
C. Stirling) a ▼. 

Mrs. Augustus Craven, vide Lady 
Fullerton. 

P. Marion Crawford (Am.). 
Mr. Isaacs z t. — Doctor Qaudius z t. — 
To Leeward z ▼. — A Roman Singer 
XT. — An American Politician z v. — 
Zoroaster z ▼. — A Tale of a Lonely Parish 
2 T. — Saradnesca ST. — Marrio's Crudfiz 
X T. — PaulFatoff a v. — With thelmmortals 
XV. — Grreifenstein a t. — Sant' Ilario 
2 T. — A Ciguvtie- Maker's Romance 
XT. — Khaled z ▼. —The Witch of Prague 
2 T. — The Three Fates a ▼. — Don Orsino 
2 T. — The Children of the King zt. — 
Pietro Ghisleri a ▼. — Marion Darche z t. 
—Katharine Lauderdale a t. — The Ral- 
ttons a ▼. — Casa Braccio a v. — Adam 
Johnstone's Son z ▼. — Taquisara a t. — 
A Rose of Yesterday z v. — Gorleone 
a T. — Via Cruds a ▼. 

S. R. Crockett 
The Raiders a ▼. — Cle^ Kelly a T. — 
The Grey Man a ▼. 

J. W. Cross, vide Qeoige Bliof s 
Life. 



Mrs. Pender Cudlip» vide 
A. Thomas. 

Miss Cummins (Am.), j- i866. 

The Lamplighter z t. — MabelVaughan 
z T. — £1 Fureidts zt. — HauntedHearts it. 
Paul Cushing. 
The Blacksmith of Voe a t, 

••Daily News." 
War Correspondence, Z877, by Archi- 
bald Forbes and others 3 ▼. 

Author of "Dark." 
Dark z ▼. 

Richard Harding Davis (Am.). 
Grallegher, etc. z v. — Van Bibber and 
Othera z ▼. 

Daniel De Foe, f 1731* 
Robinson Cmsoe z ▼. 

Margaret Deland (Am.). 
John Ward, Preacher z v. 

Author of ••Democracy" (Am.). 

Democracy z t. 

Author of ••Demos," vide George 
Gissing. 

Author of "Diary and Notes," vide 
Author of ••Horace Templeton." 

Charles Dickens, f 1870. 
The Pickwick Qub (with Portrait) a v. — 
American Notes z ▼. — OliTcr Twist z t. — 
Nicholas Nickleby ay. — Sketches z t. — 
Martin Chusslewit a ▼. — A Christmas 
Carol ; The Chimes; The Cricket on the 
Hearth z t. — Master Humphrej^'s Clock 
(Old Curiosity Shop; BamabyRudge,etc.) 
3 T. — Pictures from Iti^ z ▼. — Dombey 
and Son 3 t. — DaTid Copperfield 3 t. — 
Bleak House 4 ▼. — A Child's History of 
England (a t. fi^M. a.jo.) — Hard Times 
z T. — Little Dorrit (with Illustrations) 4 t. 

— The Battle of Life ; The Haunted Man 
z T. — A Tale of two Cities a v. — Hunted 
Down ; The Uncommercial TraTeller z v. 

— Great Eipectations a ▼. — Christmas 
Stories, etc z t. — Our Mntnal Friend 
(with Illustrations) 4 t. — Somebody's 
Luggage ; Mrs. Linriper's Lodgings ; Sua. 
Lirripor's Legacy z v. — Doctor Mari- 
gold's Prescri{»tions; Mngby JnnctioB zt. 

— The Mystery of Edwin Drood (with 
Illuatrations) a t. — The Mudfog Papers, 
z T. — The Letters of Charles Dickens, 
edited by his Sister-in-law and his eldest 
Daughter 4 t. — Vide also Household 
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Words, Novels and Tales, an^ John 
Forster. 

Charles Dickens AWilkie ColUns. 
No Thoroughfare; The Late Miss Hol- 
lingford X ▼. 

BenjaminDisraeli, Lord Beacons- 
field, + 1881. 

Coningsby i ▼. — Sybil x v. — Contaxini 
Fleming (with Portrait) x ▼. — Alroy i v. — 
Tancred 2 v. — Venetia a v. — Vivian 
Grey 2 v. — Henrietta Temple x v. — 
Lothair 2 v. — Endymion 2 v. 

Ella Hepworth Dixon. 
The Story of a Modem Woman x v. 

W. Hepworth Dixon, f 1879. 

Personal History of Lord Bacon x v. — 
The Holy Land 2 v. — New America 2 v. — 
Spiritual Wives a ▼. — Her Majesty's 
Tower 4 V. — Free Russiaz v. — History 
of two Queens 6 v. — White Conquest 
3 V. — Diana, I>ady Lyle 2 v. 

L. Dougall (Am.). 
Beggars All 2 v. 

M6nie Muriel Dowie. 
A Girl in the Kaxpathians x v. 

A. Conan Doyle. 
The Sign of Four x v. — Micah Clarke 
a V. — The Captain of the Pole-Star, and 
other Tales x v. — The White Company 
a V. -~ A Study in Scarlet z v. — The 
Great Shadow, and Beyond the City x v. — 
The Adventures of Sherlock Holmes 2 v. 
— The Refugees a v. — The Firm of 
Girdlestone 2 v. — The Memoirs of Sher- 
lock Holmes 2 v. — Round the Red Lamp 
z V. — The Stark Munro Letters x v. — 
The Exploits of Brigadier Gerard x v. — 
Rodney Stone 2 v. — UndeBemac x v. — 
The Tragedy of the Korosko x v. — A 
Duet X V. — The Green Flag x v. 

Professor Henry Dnimmond, 

ti897. 
The Greatest Thing m the World ; Paz 
Vobiscum ; The Changed Life x v. 

Dunton, vide Tb. Watts-Dunton. 

The Earl and the Doctor. 
South Sea Bubbles x v. 

The Earl of Dufferin. 
Letters from High Latitudes x v. 

Edward B. Eastwick, f 1883. 
Autobiography of LutfullaJi i v. 
Maria Edgeworth, vide S^es for 
the Young, p. 29. 



Mrs. Annie Edwardes. 

Archie Lovell 2 v. — Steven Lawrence, 
Yeoman 2 v. — Ought we to visit her? 2 ▼• 

— A Vagabond Heroine x v. — Leah : A 
Woman of Fashion 2 v. — A Blue-Stock- 
ing I v. — Jet : Her Face or Her Fortune ? 
IV. — Vivian the Beauty x v. — A Ball- 
room Repentance 2 v. — A Girton Girl 
2 V. — A Playwright's Daughter, and 
Bertie Griffiths x v. — Pearl-Powder x ▼. 
The Adventuress x v. 

Amelia B. Edwards, f 1892. 

Barbara's History 2 v. — Miss Carew 
2 V. — Hand and Glove x v. — Half a Mil- 
lion of Money 2 v. — Debenham's Vow 
2 V. — In the Days of mv Youth 2 v. — 
Untrodden Peaks and Un&eqnented Val- 
lejrs XV. — Monsieur Maurice z v. — A 
Night on the Borders of the Black Forest 
I V. — A Poetry-Book of Elder Poets 
XV. — A Thousand Miles up the Nile s ▼. 

— A Poeby-Book of Modem Poeo x v. — 
Lord Brackenbury 2 v. 

M. Betham-Edwards, v. Betham. 

Edward Eggleston (Am.). 
The Faith Doctor 2 v. 

Barbara Elbon (Am:). 
Bethesda 2 v. 

George Eliot (Miss Evans — Mrs. 
Cross), f 1880. 
Scenes of Qerical Life a v. — Adam 
Bede 2 v. — The Mill on the Floss s v. — 
Silas Mamer x v. — Romola a v. -^ Felix 
Holt 2 V. — Daniel Deronda 4 V. — The 
Lifted Veil , and BroUier Jacob i v. — 
Impresnons of Theophrastus Such x v. — 
Essays and Leaves from a Note-Book 
XV. — Greoiye Eliot's Idfe, edited by her 
Husband, J. W. Cross 4 v. 

Author of ** Elizabeth and her 

German Garden." 
Elisabeth and her Grerman Grardeo x v. 

Mrs. Frances Elliot, 1 1898. 

Diary of an Idle Woman in Italy 2 v. — 
Old Court Life in Franco 2 v. — The 
Italians a v. — The Diary of an Idle 
Woman, in Sidly x v. — Pictures of Old 
Rome XV. — ^The Diary of an IdleWomania 
Spain a V. — The Red Cardinal x v. — 
The Story of Sophia x v. — Diary of an 
Idle Woman in Constantinople x v. — 
Old Court Life in Spain a v. — Ronuui 
Gossip X V. 

Heniy ErroU. 

An Ugly Dudcling x v. 
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£. Rentoul Esler. 
The Way tbey loved at Grimpat z ▼. 

The Authors of ** Essays and 

Reviews." 
Essays and Reviews. By Tarioos Authors 

IV. 

Author of **E8telle RusselL" 
Estelle Russell 2 v. 

Blsa lyEsterre- Keeling. 
Three Sisters z v. — A Laughing Philo- 
sopher z V. — The Professor's Wooing z v. 
— In Thooghtland and in Dreamland 
z V. — Orchardscroft z v. — Appassionata 
z V. — Old Maids and Young 2 v. — The 
Queen's Serf z v. 

Author of ** Euthanasia." 
Euthanasia z v. 

JuHana Horatia Ewing, f 1885. 
Jackanapes ; The Story of a Short Life ; 
Daddy Darwin's Dovecot z v. — A Flat 
Iron for a Farthing z v. — The Brownies, 
and other Tales z v. 

Author of *< Expiated." 

Expiated a v. 

F.J. Fargus, vide Hugh Conway. 

F. W. pean) Farrar. 
Darkness and Dawn 3 v. 

Authors of "The Fate of Fenella." 

The Fate of Fenella, by 24 Authors x v. 
Percy Fendall, vide F. C Philips. 

George Manville Fenn. 
The Parson o' Dumford 3 ▼. — The 
Qerk of Portwick a v. 

Henry Fielding, f 1754. 
Tom Jones 2 v. 

Five Centuries 

of the English Language and Literature : 
John Wycliffe. — Greoffirey Chaucer. — 
Stephen Hawes. — Sir Thomas More. — 
Edmund Spenser. — Ben Tonson. —John 
Locke. — Thomas Gray (vol.500, published 
z86o) z V. 

George Fleming (Am.). 
Kismet z v. — Andromeda a v. 

Archibald Forbes, j* 1900* 

My Experiences of the War between 
France and Germany 2 v. — Soldiering 
and Scribbling z v. — Memories and 
Studies of War and Peace 2 v. — Vide also 
"Daily News," War Correspondence. 



R. £. Forrest 

Eight Days 2 v. 

Mrs. Forrester. 
Viva 2 V. — Rhona 2 v. — Roy and Viola 
2 V. — My Lord and My Lady 2 v. — I 
have Lived and Loved 2 v. — June 2 v. — 
Omnia Vanitas z v. — Although he was a 
Lord, and other Tales z v. — Corisande, 
and other Tales z v. — Once Again a v. — 
Of the World, Worldly z v.— Dearest 
2 V. — The Light of other Days z v. — 
Too Late Repented z v. 

John Forster, f 1876. 
The Life of Charles Dickens (with 
Illustrations and Portraits) 6 v. — Life and 
Times of Oliver Goldsmith 2 v. 

Jessie FothergilL 
The First Violin 2 v. — Probation 2 v. — 
Made or Marred, and " One of Three" 
z V. — Kith and Elin 2 v. -^ Peril 2 v. ^ 
Borderland 2 v. 

Author of "Found Dead," vide 
James Payn. 

Ellen Thomeycroft Fowler. 
A Double Thread 2 v. - Ihe Farring- 
dons 2 V. 

Caroline Fox, f 1871. 
Memories of Old Friends from her 
Journals and Letters, edited by Horace 
N. VjBo. 2 V. 

Author of "Frank Fairlegh" (F. E. 

Smedley), f 1864. 
Frank Fairlegh 2 v. 

M. E. Francis. 
The Duenna of a Grenius x v. 

Harold Frederic (Am.), f 1898. 
Illumination 2 v. — March Hares z v. 

Edward A Freeman, 1 1892. 

QThe Growth of the English Constitution 
z V. — Select Historical Essays x v. —• 
Sketches from French Travel z v. 

James Anthony Froude, + 1894. 
Oceana z v. — The Spanish Story of 
the Armada, and other Essays z v. 

Lady Georgiana FuUerton, f 1 885 . 
Ellen Middleton z v. — Grantley Manor 
2 V. — Lady Bird 2 v. — Too Strange not 
to be True 2 v. — Constance Sherwood 
2 V. — A Stormy Life 2 v. — Mrs. Geraldi 
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Niece 2 ▼. — The Notary's Daughter x v. — 
The Lilies of the Valley, and The House of 
Penanran z v. — TheCountess de Bonoeral 
IV. — Rose Leblanc x v. — Seven Stories 
z V. — The Life of Lnisa de Carvajal x v. 
— A Will and a Way, and The Hand- 
kerchief at the Window s v. — Eliane 
2 V. (by Mrs. Angustos Craven, translated 
by Lady Fullerton). — Laurentia z ▼. 

Marguerite Gardiner, vide Lady 
Blessington. 

Mrs. Gaskell, f 1865. 
Mary Barton x v. — Ruth a ▼. — NorUi 
and South x v. — Lizzie Leigh, and other 
Tales XV.— The Life of Chark>tte Bronte 
2 V. — Lois the Witch, etc. i v. — Sylvia's 
Lovers 2 v. — A Dark Night's Work 
XV. — Wives and Daughters 3 v. — Cran- 
ford XV. — Cousin PhiUis, and other Tales 

X V. 



»» 



Author of **Geraldine Hawthorne, 
vide Author of ** Miss MoUy." 

Dorothea Gerard (Madame de 
Longard). 

Lady Baby 2 v. — Recha i v. — Ortho- 
dox I V. — TheWrong Man i v. — A Spot- 
less Reputation x v. — A Forgotten Sin 
z V. — One Year x v. 

£. Gerard (Madame de Laszowska). 
A Secret Mission x v. — A Foreigner 

2V. 

Agnes Gibeme. 
The Curate's Home i v. 

George Gissing. 
Demos. A Story of English Sodalism 
3 V. — New Grub Street 2 v. 

Rt Hon. W. B. Gladstone, 
\ 1898. 

Rome and tue Newest Fashions in 
Religion x v. — Bulgarian Horrors, and 
Russia in Turkistah, with other Tracts 
XV. — The Hellenic Factor in the Eastern 
Problem, with other Tracts x v. 

Hal Godfrey (Charlotte O'Conor- 
Ecdes). 
The Rcgorenation of Miss Semaphore 

XV. 

Oliver Goldsmith, f 1774. 
Select Works (with Portrait) x v. 



Edward J. Goodman. 
Too Curious x v. 

Julien Gordon (Am.X 
A Diplomat's Diary x v. 

Major-Gen. C G. Gordon, f 1885. 

His Journals at Kartoum. Introduction 
and Notes by A. £. Hake (with eighteen 
Illustrations) 2 v. 

Mrs. Gore, f 1861. 
Castles in Uie Air x v. — The Dean's 
Daughter a v. — Progress and Prejudice 
s V. — Mammon 2 v. — A Life's Lessons 
2 V. — The Two Aristocracies a v. — Heck- 
ington 2 V. 

Sarah Grand. 
Our Manifold Nature z t. 

Miss Grant 
Victor Lescar 2 v. — The Soa-Maid 
2 V. — My Heart's in tiie Highlands s v. 
— Artiste av. — Prince Hugo a v. — Cars 
Roma % ▼. 

Maxwell Gray. 

The Silence of Dean Maitland 2 v. — 
The Reproach of Annesley a v. 

B. C Grenville : Murray (Trols- 

Etoiles), t 1S81. 
The Member for Paris 2 v. — Toong 
Brown 2 v. — The Boudoir Cabal 3 ▼. — 
French Pictures in English Chalk (Firxl 
Series) 2 ▼. >- The Russians of To-day 
XV. — French Pictures in English Chalk 
(Second Series) 2 v. — Strange Tales 
X V. —That Artfid Vicar s v. -> Six Months 
in tile Ranks x v. — People I have met x v. 

Ethel St Clair Grimwood. 

My Throe Years in Manipnr (with 
Portrait) x v. 

VJ, A. Baillie Grohman. 
Tyrol and tiio Tyrolese x ▼. 

Archibald Clavering Gunter (Am.). 
Mr. Barnes of New York x ▼. 

F. Anstey Guthrie, vide Anstey. 

Author of '*Guy Livingstone" 
(George Alfred Lauience), f 1876. 

Guy Livingstone x ▼. — Sword and 
Gown XV. — Barren Honour x v. — 
Bordw and Bastille x v. — Maurice Dering 
XV. — Sans Merd 2 ▼. — Brealdog a 
Butterfly 2 v. — Anteros s v. — Ha- 
garene 2 v. 
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John Habberton (Am.). 
Helen's Babies & Other People's Oul- 
dren x ▼. — The Bowsham Pnnle it. — 
One Tramp; Mxi. Mafbum's Tmna xt. 

H. Rider Haggard. 
King Solomon's Mines z ▼. -» She •▼. — 
Tess 2 V. — Allan Quatermain st. — The 
iVitch's Head 2 v. — Maiwa's Revenge 
XV. — Mr. Meeson's Will i ▼. — Colonel 
Quaritch, V. C. 2 v. — Qeopatra 2 ▼. — 
Allan's Wife it. — Beatrice a ▼. — Dawn 
3 V. — Montemma's Daughter a ▼. .—The 
People of the Mist a t. — Joan Haste 2 v. — 
Heart of the World 2 ▼. — The Wizard 
XT. — Doctor Theme x y. — SwaUow 

H.Rider Haggard & AndrewLang. 
The World's Desire a ▼. 

A. £. Hake, itide Gen. Gordon. 

Mrs. S. C Han, f i83i. 
Can Wroi^ be Right? x v. — Marian 
a ▼. 

Philip Gilbert Hamerton, f 1894. 
Marmome z v. — French and English 2 v. 

Miss Iza Hardy, vide Author of 
*<Not Easily Jealous." 

Thomas Hardy. 

The Hand of Ethelberta 3 ▼. — Far 
from the Madding Crowd 2 v. — The Re- 
turn of the Native a v. — The Trompet- 
M^or 2 T. — A Laodicean 2 v. — Two on 
a Tower 2 y. — A Pair of Blue Eyes 2 ▼. 
— A Group of Noble Dames i v. — Tess 
of the D'Urbervilles 2t. — Life's Little 
Ironies z v. — Jude the Obscure a ▼. 

Beatrice Harraden. 
Sh^s that pass in the Night z v. — 
In Yuying Moods z v. — Hilda Strafford, 
and Ine Remittance Man z v. — The 
Fowler 2 ▼. 

Agnes Harrison. 
Martin's Vineyard x ▼. 

Bret Harte (Am.\ 
Prose and Poetry (Tales of Ibe Argo- 
nauts : — The Ludc of Roaring Camp ; 
The Outcasts of Poker Flat , etc. — 
Spanish and American Legends; Con- 
densed Novels; Civic and Character 
Sketches; Poems) 2 ▼. — Idyls of the 
Foothins z V. — Gabriel Conroy 2 v. — 
Two Men of Sandy Bar zv. ~ Thankful 



Blossom, and other Tales x ▼. — The 
Story of a Mine z v. <— Drift from Two 
Shores z ▼. — An Heiress of Red Dog, 
and other Sketches z v. — The Twins of 
Table Mountain, and other Tales z v. — 
Jeff Briggs's Love Stoiy, and other Tales 
z V. — l1ip» and other Stories z v. — On 
the Frontier z v. — By Shore and Sedge 
z V. — Manna z ▼. — Snow-bound at 
Eagle's, and Devil's Ford z v. — The 
Crusade of the "Excelsior" z v. — A 
Millionaire of Rough -and -Ready, and 
other Tales z v. — Captain Jim's Friend, 
and the Aigonauts of North Liberty z v. 
— Cressy z v. — The Heritage of Dedlow 
Marsh, and other Tales i v. — A Waif of 
the Plains x v. — A Ward of the Golden 
Grate z V. — A Sappho of Green Springs, 
and other Tales z v. — A First Family of 
Tasajara z v. — Colonel Starbottle's Client, 
and some other People z v. — Susy x v. — 
Sally Dows, etc. z v. — A Protegee of 
Tad: Hamlin's, etc. z v. — The Bell- 
Kinger of Angel's, etc. z ▼. -^ Clarence 
z V. — In a Hollow of the Hills, and The 
Devotion of Enriquez xv. — TheAncestors 
of Peter Adierly, etc. iv. — Three Partners 
X y. — Tales of Trail and Town x v. — 
Stories in Light and Shadow x v. •>- Mr. 
JackHamlin'sMediation,and otherStories 
XV. — From Saad-HiU to Fine f v. 

Sir Henry Havelock, vide Rev. W. 
Brock. 

Nathaniel Hawthorne (Am.)^ 

t 1864. 
The Scarlet Letter x v. — Transforma- 
tion (The Marble Faun) 2 v. — Passages 
from the English Note-Books of Natfaauoel 
Hawthorne 2 v. 

Mrs. Hector, vide Mrs. Alexander. 

Author of •« The Heir of Red- 
clyffe,'* vide Charlotte M. Yonge. 

Sir Arthur Helps, f 1875. 
Friends in Council 2 v. — Ivan de Biron 
sv. 

Mrs. Felicia Hemans, j- 1835. 
Select Poetical Works x ▼. 

Maurice Hewlett 
The Forest Lovers x v. — Little Novels 
of Italy X y. 

Robert Hichens. 
Flames 2 v. — The Slave 2 v. 
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Admiral Hobart Pasha, f 1886. 
Sketches from my Life x v. 

John Oliver Hobbes. 

The Gods, Some Mortals and Lord 
Wickenham z ▼. 

Mrs. Cashel Hoey. 

A Golden Sorrow ay. — Out of Court 
2 ▼. 

Annie £. Holdsworth. 

The Years that the Locust hath Eaten 
1 V. ■— The Gods Arriye i v. — The Val- 
ley of the Grreat Shadow x v. 

Holme Lee, vide Harriet Parr. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes (Am.), 
ti894- 

The Autocrat of the Break£ast-Table 
XV. — The Professor at the Breakfast- 
Table X v. — The Poet at the BreaUdast- 
Table x v. — Over the Teacups x v. 

Anthony Hope (Hawkins). 

Mr. Witt's Widow x v. — A Change 
of Air XV. — Half aHero x v. — The In- 
discretion of the Duchess x v. — The God 
in the C^ x v. — The Chronicles of Count 
Antonio x v. — Comedies of Courtship 
IV. — The Heart of Princess Otra x v. — 
Phroso 2 V. — Simon Dale s v. — Rupert 
of Hentzau x v. — The Eling's Mirror 
2 V. 

Tighe Hopkins. 
An Idler in Old France x v. 

Author of "Horace Templeton." 

Diary and Notes x v. 

Ernest William Homung. 

A Bride from the Bush x v. — Under 
Two Skies x v. — Tiny Luttrell x v. — 
The Boss of Taroomba x v. — My Lord 
Duke XV. — Young Blood x v. — Some 
Persons Unknown x v. — The Amateur 
Cracksman x v. — The Rogue*s March x v. 

•* Household Words." 

Conducted by Charles Dickens. X8SX-56. 
36 V. — Novels and Talks reprinted from 
Household Words by Charles Dickens. 
X856-59. XXV. 

"'"^ Houstoun, vide "Recom- 
mended to Mercy." 



Author of "liow to be Happy 
though Married." 
How to be Happy though Married x v. 

Blanche WiUis Howard (Am.), 

1 1899. 
One Summer x v. — Aunt Serena i v. — 
Guenn a v. — Tony, the Maid, etc x v.— 
The Open Door 2 v. 

Blanche Willis Howard, f iS99> 
& William Sharp. 
A Fellowe and His Wife x v. 

William Dean Howells (Am.). 

A For^^no Contusion z v. — The 
Lady of the Aroostook x v. — A Moders 
Instance 2 v. — The Undiscovered Countij 
XV. — Venetian Life (with Portrait x t. 

— Italian Journeys x v. — A Chance Ao- | 
quaintance xv. — Their Wedding Joum^ ' 
XV. — A Fearful Responsibility, and 
Tonelli's Marriage x v. — A Woman's 
Reason 2 v. — Dr. Breen's Practice x v. -> 
The Rise of Silas Lapham 2 v. 

Thomas Hughes, f 1898. 

Tom Brown's School-Days x v. 

Mrs. Hungerford (Mrs. Argles), 

t 1897. 
Molly Bawn 2 v. — Mrs. Greoi&ey 2T. 

— Fai^ and Unfaith 2 v. — Portia 2 v. — 
Loys , Lord Berresford, and other Tales 
IV. — Her First Appearance, and o^er 
Tales X V. — Phyllis 2 v. — Rotsmoyne 
2 V. — Doris 2 V. — A Maiden all Forlorn, 
etc. XV. — A Passive Crime, and odier 
Stories XV. — Green Pleasure and Gr^ 
Grief 2 V. — A Mental Struggle 2 v. — 
Her Week's Amusement, and Ugly 
Barrington x v. — Lady Branksmere a v. 

— Lady Valworth's Diamonds x v. — A 
Modem Circe 2 v. — Marvel 2 v. — The 
Hon. Mrs. Vereker x v. — Under-Cnr- 
rents s v. — In Durance Vile, etc. z v. — A 
Troublesome Grirl, and other Stories x v. — 
A Life's Remorse 2 v. — A Bom Coquetts 
2 V. — The Duchess i v. — Lady Vomer's 
Flight XI V. — A Conquering Heroine, 
and *<When in Doubt" x ▼. — Nora 
Creina 2 v. — A Mad Prank, and other 
Stories z V. — The Hoyden 2 v. — The 
Red House Mystery x v. — An Unsatis> 
factory Lover x v. — Peter's Wife 2 v. — 
The Three Grraces z v. — A Tug of War 
XV. — The Professor's Experiment 2 v. — 
A Point of Conscience 2 v. — A Lonely 
Grirl XV. — Lovice x v. — The Combg of 
Chloe X V. 
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Mis. Hunt, vide Averil 
Beaumont 

Violet Hunt 

The Human Interest z v. 

Jean Ingelow, j- 1897. 
OS tiie Skelligs 3 ▼. — Poems a ▼. — 
Fated to be Free a ▼. — Sarah de 
Berenger a t. — Don John a t. 

The Hon. Lady Inglis. 
The Siege of Lndmow x ▼. 

John H. Ingram, vide E. A. Poe. 

Iota, vide Mrs. Mannington 
CafiF^ 

Washington Irving (Am.), + 1859. 
The Sketch Book (with Portrait) x v. — 
The Life of Mahomet x ▼. — Lives of the 
Successors of Mahomet i ▼. — Oliver Gold- 
smith XV. — Chronicles of Wolfert's Roost 
XV. — Life of George Washington 5 v. 

Mrs. Helen Jackson (H. H.) 

(Am.), 1 1885. 
Ramona a v. 

W. W. Jacobs. 
Many Cargoes x v. — The Skipper's 
Wooing, and The Brown Man's Servant 
X V. — Sea Urchins x v. 

Charles T. C James. 
Holy Wedlock x v. 

G. P. R. James, f i860. 

Morley Emstein (with Portrait) x v. — 
Forest Days x v. ~ The False Heir x v. — 
Arabella Stuart x v, — Rose d' Albret 

1 V. — Arrah Neil x v. — Agincourt x v. — 
The Smuggler x v. — The Step-Mother 

2 V. — Beauchamp x v. — Heidelberg 
X V. — The Gipsy x v. — The Castle of 
Ehrenstein x v. — Damley x v. — Russell 
2 V. — The Convict a v. — Sir Theodore 
Bronghton a v. 

Henry James (Am.). 
The American a v. — The Europeans 
IV. — Daisy Miller; An International 
Episode ; Four Meetings x v. — Roderick 
Hudson a V. — The Madonna of the 
Future, etc. x v. — Eugene Pickering, 
etc XV. — Confidence x v. — Washing- 
ton Square, etc. 2 v. — The Portrait of a 
Lady 3 V. — Foreign Parts x v. — French 
Poets and Novelists x v. — The Siege of 
London; The Point of View; A Pas- 
donate Pilgrim XV. — Portraits of Places 
IV. — A Little Tour in France x v. 



J. Cordy Jeafifreson. 
A Book about Docfion a v. — A 
Woman in spite of Herself a v. — The 
Real Lord Byron 3 v. 

Mrs. Charles Jenkin, f 1885. 

"Who Breaks— Pays" x v. — Skir- 
mishing XV. — Once and Again a v. — 
Two French Marriages a v. — Within an 
Ace XV. — Jupiter's Daughters x v. 

Edward Jenkins. 
Grinx's Baby, his Birth amd other Mis- 
fortunes ; Lord Bantam a v. 

Author of ** Jennie of *The 
Prince's,' " vide B. H. Buxton. 

Jerome K. Jerome. 
The Idle Thoughts of an Idle Fellow 
X V. — Diaxy of a Pilgrimage, and Six 
Essays x v. — Novel Notes x v. — Sketches 
in Lavender, Blue and Grreen x v. -<- 
The Second Thoughts of an Idle Fellow 
XV. — Three Men on the Bummel x v. 

Douglas Jerrold, f 1857. 
History of St. Giles and St. James 
a V. — Men of Character a v. 

Author of '* John Halifax, Gentle- 
man," vide Mrs. Craik. 

Johnny Ludlow, vide Mrs. 
Henry Wood. 

Samuel Johnson, -f 1784. 
Lives of the English Poets a v. 

Emily Jolly. 
Colonel Dacre a v. 

Author of ** Joshua Davidson," 
vide Mrs. B. Lynn Linton. 

Miss Julia Kavanagh, j- 1877. 

Nathalie a v. — Daisy Bums a v. — 
Grace Lee a v. — Rachel Gray x v. — 
Ad&le 3 V. — A Summer and Winter in 
the Two Sicilies a v. — Seven Years, and 
other Tales a v. — French Women of 
Letters x v. — English Women of Letters 
XV. — Queen Mab a v. — Beatrice a v. — 
Sybil's Second Love a v. — Dora a v. — 
Silvia a V. — Bessie a v. — John Dorrien 
3 V. — Two Lilies a v. — Forget-me^ots 
a V. — > Vide also Series for the Young, 
p. ag. 

Annie Keary, j- 1879. 
Oldbuxy a V. — Castle Daly a ▼, 
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IXEsterre-Kediiig, vide Esterre. 

Thomas a Kempis. 

The Imitation of Christ. Tzaadated 
from ih« Latia bj W. Bonhani, bj>. z ▼. 

Richard B. Kimball (Am.), f 

Saiot "LegcK zT.->Roau»oeof Stndeot 
Lifo AlMToad IT. — Uodercarrenti z ▼. ^ 
Was he Successfnl? z ▼. — To-Day in New 
York z ▼. 

Alexander William Kinglake, 

t 1891. 
Eothea z ▼. — The Invadon of the 
Crimea 14 ▼. 

Charles Kingsley, f 1875. 

Teast z ▼. —Westward bo I 2t. —Two 
Years ago i ▼. — H jpatia t ▼. — AHoa 
Jjodkib z ▼. — Hereward the Wake a t.-^ 
At Last ST. — His Letters and Memories 
of his Life, edited by his Wife a ▼. 

Hemy Kingsley, f 1876. 
RaTonshoe a ▼. — Aostin Elliot z ▼. — 
Geoffiry Hamlyn a ▼. — The Hillyars and 
the Burtons a v. — Leighton Court z ▼. — 
Valentia z ▼. — Oakshott Castle z r. — 
Reginald Hetherege ay.— The Grange 
Garden a t. 

Rudyard Kipling. 

Plain Tales from the Hills z ▼.— The 
Second Jungle Book z ▼. — The Seven 
Seas z ▼. — "Captauns Courageous" 
IV. — The Day's Work z v. — A Fleet 
in Being zy. — Stalky & Co. zy. —From 
Sea to Sea a y. 

May Lafian. 
Flitters, Tatters, and the Counsellor, 
etc. zy. 

Charles Lamb, f 1834. 

The Essays of Elia and Eliana z y, 

Mary Langdon (Am.). 
Ida ICaj z y. 

Author of *<The L^st of the Cava- 
liers*' (Miss Piddington). 
The Last of the CayaKers ay. — The 
Gain of a Loss a y. 

M <»• de Laszowska, vide E.Qerard. 

The Hon. Emily Lawless. 
ucrish zy. 



George Alfred Lauxence, vide 
Andior of *Guy Lfvingatone.* 

"Leaves from die Jounal of 

our Life in the Highlands," vide 

Victoria R L 

Hohne Lee, f 1900, vide Harriet 
Parr. 

J. S. Le Pann, f 1873. 
Unde Silas ay. — Ciiiy Deyerdl a y. 

Mark Lemon, f 187a 
Wait for die End a y. — Loved at Last 
a V. — Falkner Lyle a v. — Leyton Hall, 
and other Tales a v. — Golden Fetten 
ay. 

Charles Lever, f 1872. 
The O'Donoi^ue z v. — The Knight of 
Gwynne 3 v. — Arthur O'Leazy 2 v. — 
Haixy Lonrequer a v. — Charles 0*MaI- 
ley 3 V. — Tom Bntke of •« Ours" 3 V. — 
Tack Hinton a v. — The Daltona 4 V.— 
The Dodd Family Abroad 3 v. — The 
Martins of Cro* Martin 3 v. — The For- 
tunes of Glencore a v. — Roland Cashel 
3 V. — Davenport Dunn 3 v. — ConfiBsrions 
ofConCregan a v. — One of Them av.— 
Maurice Tlemay a v. — Sir Ja^wr Carew 
a V. — Bacdngtoa a v. — A Day's Ride 
a V. — Luttrell of Arran a v. — Tony Bailer 
a y. — Sir Brook Fossbrooke a v. — The 
Bramleighs of Bbhop's Folly ay. — A 
Rent in a Qoud zy. — That Boy of Kor- 
cotfs z y. — St. Patrick's Eve; Paul 
Gosslett's Confessions z v. — Lord Kil- 
gobbin a v. 

S. Levett-Yeats. 
The Honour of SaveUi z y. — Ih« 
Chevalier d' Aadac z v. 

G. H. Lewes, f 1878. 

Rantiiorpe z v. — The Physiolo^ of 
Common Life a v. — On Acton and die 
Art of Acting z v. 

Mrs. E. Lynn Linton, f 1898. 

The true History of Joshua DavidMa 
z v. — Patricia Cembali a v. — The 
Atonement of Learn Dundas av. — The 
World well Lost a v. — Under which 
Lord? a V. — With a Silken Thread, and 
other Stories zv. — Todhunters' at Loan- 
in' Head, and other Stories z v. — "Ut 
Love! " a V. — The Girl of the Period, 
and other Social Essays z v. ^ lone t r. 
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Laurence W. M. LtOckhart, f 1882. 
Mine it Thine s t. 

Lord Augustus Loftus. 

Diplomatic Reminiicencet 1837- 1862 
(with Portrait) a ▼. 

Mme de Xxsngard, vide D. Gerard. 

Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 

(Am.), t i8^^- 
Poetical Works (with Portrait] 3 ▼• — 
The DiTine Comedy of Dante ABghieri 
3 T. — The Kew-£ofl^land Tragedies i ▼. 
— The Divine Trasedj it. — Flower-de- 
Lace, and Three Books of Song z ▼. — 
The Masque of Pandora, and other Poems 

XV. 

Margaret Lonsdale. 
Sister Dora (with a Portrait of Sister 
Dora) X t. 

Author of •* A Lost BatUe." 
A Lost Batde a y. 

Sir John Lubbock, Bart 

The Pleasures of Life z t. — TheBean- 
ties <rf Nature (with Illnstrations) z ▼•— • 
The Use of Life z t. — Scenery of Switser- 
hud (with ninstrations) a t. 

•^Lutfullah," vide Bastwick. 

Edna LyalL 
We Two a ▼• — Donovan a v« — In 
Ae Golden Days a ▼. — * Knight-Enrant 
2 V. '- Won \xj Waiting a v. -~ Wayfanng 
Men a V. -> Hope the Hennxt a v. — 
Doreen a ▼. 

Lord Lytton, vide E. Bulwer. 

Robert LiOrd Lytton (Owen 

Meredith), {1891. 
Poems a V. — Fables in Song a v. 

Maarten Maartens. 
The Sin of Joost Avelingh z v. — An 
Old Maid's Love a v. — Grod's Fool a v. 
~ The Greater Glory a v. ~ My I«ady 
Nobody a v. — Her Memory z v. 

Thonaas Babingfton, Lord Mac- 

aulay, f 1859. 
Historv of England (with Portrait) 
zo ▼.*— Critical and Historical Essays 5 v. 
— Xajts of Ancient Rome x v. — Speeches 
2 T. ' Biographical Eisayt z v. — Wfl- 
Hain Pitt, Atterbnry z v. — (See abo 
Trevelyan}. 



Justin McCarthy. 
The Waterdale Neighbours a v. — 
Dear Lady Disdain 2 v. — Miss Misan- 
thrope a V. — A History of our own Times 
5 V. — Donna Quixote a v. — A short 
History of our own Times a v. — A 
History of the Four Georges vols, z & 
a. — A History of our own Times vols. 
6&7 (supplemental). 

George Mac Donald. 
Alec Forbes of Howglen a v. — Annals 
of a Quiet Neighbourhood 2 v. — David 
Elginbrod a v. — The Vicar's Daughter 
a V. — Malcobn a v. — St. Greorge and 
St Michael a v. — The Marquis of 
Lossie a V. — Sir Gibbie a v. — Mary 
Marston a v. — The Gifts of the Child 
Christ, and other Take x ▼. ^ The Prin- 
cess and Curdie z v. 

Mrs. Mackamess, f 188 1. 
Sunbeam Stories z v. — A Peerless 
Wife a V. — A Mingled Yam a v. 

Eric Mackay, | 1898. 
Love Letters of a Viohnist, and other 
Poems z V. 

Charles MO Knight (Am.). 
Old Fort Duqnesne a v. 

Ian Maclaren. 
Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush x T. ~' 
The Days of Auld Langsyne x v. 

Norman Macleod,f 1872. 

The Old Lieutenant and his Son x v. 

James Macpherson, f 1696, vide 
Ossian. 

Mrs. Macquoid. 
Patiy a V. — Miriam's Marriage a v. — 
Pictures across the Channel a v. — Too 
Soon XV. — My Stozy a v. — Diane a v. 

— Beside the Klver a v. — A Faithful 
I<over av. 

Author of « Mademoiselle Mori" 

(Miss Roberts). 
Mademoiselle Mori a v. — • Denlse z v. 

— Madame Fontenoy z v. — On tiie 
Edge of tiie Storm z v. — The Atelier du 
Lys a V. — > In the Olden Time a v. 

Lord Mahon, vide Stanhope. 

E. S. Maine. 
Scancli£E Rodu a v. ' 
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Lucas Malet 
Colonel Enderby't Wife a ▼. 

The Earl of Malmesbuxy, O.CB. 
Memoirs of an Ez-Minister 3 v. 

Mary £. Mann. 
A Winter's Tale x ▼. — The Cedar 
Star z V. 

Robert Blachford Mansfield. 
The Log of the Water Idly z t. 

Mark Twain, vide Twain. 

Author of **Marmome/' vide 
P. G. Hamerton. 



Capt Manyat, f 1848. 
Jacob Faithful (with Portrait) x ▼. — 
Perdval Keene x v. — Peter Simple z v. — 
Taphet in Search of a Father x v. — 
Monsieur Violet z v. — The Settlers in 
Canada z ▼. — The Mission z ▼. — The 
Privateer's-Man z t. — The Children of 
the New-Forest z v. — Valerie z v. — 
Mr. Midshipman Easy zv. — The King's 
Own X V. 

Florence Marryat, f 1899. 
Love's Conflict 2 v. — For Ever and 
Ever 2 V. — The Confessions of Gerald 
Estcourt 2 V. — NeUy Brooke 2 t. — 
Veroniqne 2 v. — Petronel 2 v, — Her 
Lord and Master 2 v. — The Prey of the 
Gods z v. — Life and Letters of Captain 
Marryat z v. — Mad Dumaresq 2 v. — 
Ko Intentions 2 v. — Fighting the Air 
8v. — AStar and a Heart; An Utter Im- 
possibility z V. — The Poison of Asps, 
and other Stories z v. — A Lucky Disap* 
pointment, and other Stories x v. — *' My 
own Child'* 2 v. — Her Father's Name 
2 v. — A Harvest of Wild Oats 2 v. — 
A Little Stepson z v. — Written in Fire 
a V. — Her Woiid against a Lie 2 v. — 
A Broken Blossom 2 v. — The Root of 

all Evil 2 V The Fair-haired Alda 2 v. — 

With Cupid's Ejres 2 v. — My Sister the 
Actress 2 v. — Phyllida 2 v. — How they 
loved Him 2 ▼. — Facing the Footlights 
(with Portrait) 2 v. — A Moment of Mad- 
Bess, and other Stories z v. — The Ghost 
of Charlotte Cray, and other Stories 
z V. — Peeress and Player 2 v. — Under 
the Lilies and Roses 2 v. — The Heart 
of Jane Warner 2 v. — The Heir Pre- 
•amptive 2 v. — The Master Passion 2 v. 
- Spiders of Society 2 v. — Driven to Bay 
v. -- A Daughter of the Tropics a v. — 



Gentleman and Conrtiec 2 v. •— On Qxr- 
cumstantial Evidence s v. — Mount Eden. 
A Romance 2 v. — Blindfold 2 v. — A 
Scarlet Sin z ▼. — A Bankrupt Heart 2 v. 

— The Spirit World z v. — The Beautifiil 
Soul z V. — A Heart a Rake 2 v. — 
The Strange Transfiguration of Hannah 
Stnbbs 1 V. — The Dream tiiat Stayed 
2 V. — A Passing Madness z v. — The 
Blood of the Vampire z v. — A Soul on 
Fire z v. — Iris the Avenger z v. 

Mrs. Anne Marsh (Caldwdl), 

t 1874. 
Ravensdiffe a v. — Emilia Wyndham 
2 V. — Castle Avon 2 v. — Aubrey 2 v. — 
The Heiress of Haughton a v. — Evelyn 
Marston 2 v. — The Rose of Ashnist 
2 V. 

Mrs. Emma Marshall, f 1899. 

Mrs. Mainwaring's Joumau z v. — 
Benvenuta x v. •— Lady Alice z ▼. — 
Dayspring x v. — Life's Aftermath i v. — 
In the East Country x v. — No.XIH; or, 
The Story of the Lost Vestal x v. — In 
Four Reigns x v. — On the Banks of the 
Ouse X V. — > In the Ci^ of Flowers x v. — 
Alma z V. — Under Salisbury Spire x v. 

— The End Crowns All x v. —Winchester 
Meads x v. — Eventide Light x v. — 
Winifrede's Journal x v. — Bristol Bdls 
XV. — In the Service of Rachel Lady 
Russell XV. — A Lily among Thorns x v. 

— Penshnrst Castle x v. — Kensington 
Palace x v. -^ The White King's Daughter 
XV. — The Master of the Musicians x ▼. 

— An Escape from the Tower x v. -^ A 
Haunt of Ancient Peace x ▼• — Castle 
Meadow x v. — In the Choir of West- 
minster Abbey x v. — The Young Queen 
of Hearts x v. — Under the Dome of St. 
Paul's t v. — The Parson's Daughter 

X V. 

Helen Mathers(Mrs.Hen]7Reeves). 

"Cherry Ripe t '' s v. — "Land o' the 
Leal " XV. — My Lady Grreen Sleeves a v. 

— As he comes up the Stair, etc x v. — 
Sam's Sweetheart a v. — Eyre's Acmiittal 
a ▼. — Found Out z v. — Murder or Man- 
slaughter? XV. — The Fashion of this 
World (80 Pf.)— Blind Justice, and "Who, 
being dead, yet Speaketh" x v. — What 
the Glass Told, and A Study of a Woman 
X V. — Bam Wildfire a v. — Bedgr a v. 

Colonel Maurice. 

The Balance of Military Power m 
Europe i v. 
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George du Maurier, f 1896. 
Trilby 3T. — The Martian a v. 

Mrs. Maxwell, vide Miss Braddon. 

Author of ^'Mehalah,** vide Baring- 
Gould. 

George J. Whyte Melville, -J- 1878. 

Kate CoTentiy x ▼* — Holmby House 
2 V. — Digby Grnind x ▼. — Good for No- 
thing 2 V. — The Queen's Maries 2 v. — 
The Gladiators 2 v. — The Brookes of 
Bridlemere 2 t. — Cerise 2 ▼. — The 
Interpreter 2 v. — The White Rose 2 ▼. — 
M. or K. z V. — Contraband x ▼. — 
Saxchedon 2 t. — Unclejohn 2 t. — 
Katerfelto i ▼. — Sister £ouise z v. — 
Rosine 1 ▼. — Roys' Wife 2 v. — Black 
but Comely 2 v. — luding Recollections xt. 

Memorial Volumes, vide Five 

Centuries (vol. 500); The New 

Testament (vol. 1000); Henry 

Morley (vol. 2000). 

George Meredith. 

The Ordeal of Richard Feverel 2v. — 
Beauchamp's Career 2 ▼. — The Tragic 
Comedians x ▼. — Lord Ormont and his 
Anolnta 2 v. — The Amazing Marriage 
2 ▼. 

Owen Meredith, vide Robert Lord 
Lytton. 

Leonard Merrick. 

The Man who was good 1 ▼. — This 
Stage of Fools x v. — Cynthia x v. — One 
Han's View x v. — The Actor-Manager 
z V. 

Henry Seton Merriman. 

IToung Mistley z v. — Prisoners and 
Captives 2 v. — From One Generation to 
Another x v. — With Edged Tools 2 v. — 
The Sowers 2 v. — Flotsam x v. — In 
Kedar's Tents z v. — Roden's Comer 
z v. 

H. S. Merriman & S. G. Tallentyre. 
The Money-Spinner, etc z ▼. 

John Milton, j- 1674. 
Poetical Works z v. 



Author of " Miss Molly. 
Geraldine Hawthorne z t. 



n 



Author of ** Molly Bawn ," vide 
Mrs. Hungerford. 

Florence Montgomery. 
Misunderstood z v. — Thrown To- 
gether 2 V. — Thwarted z v. — Wild Mike 
z V. — Seaforth 2 v. — The Blue Veil 
z ▼. — Transformed z v. — The Fisher- 
man's Daughter, etc. z ▼. — Colonel 
Norton 2 ▼. 

Frank Frankfort Moore. 
"I Forbid the Banns" 2 t. — A Gray 
Bye or So 2 v. — One Fair Daughter 
2 V. — They Call it Love 2 v. — The 
Jessamy Bride z v. — The Millionaires 
z ▼. 

Geoi^e Moore. 
Celibates z v. — Evelyn Innes 2 y. 

Thomas Moore, f 1852. 
Poetical Works (with Portrait) 5 v. 

Lady Morgan, j* 1859. 
Memoirs 3 v. 

Henry Morley, f 1894. 

Of English Literature in the Reign of 
Victoria. With Facsimiles of the Signa- 
tures of Authors in the Tauchnitz Edition 
(v. 2000, published z88z) z v. 

William Morris. 
A Selection from his Poems. Edited 
with a Memoir by F. Hueffer z v. 

Arthur Morrison. 
Tales of Mean Streets z v. — A Child 
of the Jago z v. — To London Town z v. 

James FuUarton Muirhead. 
Thib Land of Contrasts z v. 

Miss Mulock, vide Mrs. Craik. 

David Christie Murray. 
Rainbow Gold 2 v. 

Grenville: Murray, v&2f Grenville. 

Author of "My Little Lady," vide 
E. Frances Poynter. 

The New Testament 
The Authorised English Version, with 
Introduction and Various Readings from 
the three most celebrated Manuscripts of 
the Original Text, by Constantino Tischen- 
dorf (vol. zooo, published Z869) z v. 

Mrs. C J. Newby. 
Common Sense 2 v. 
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Dr. J. H. Newman (Cardinal New- 
man), f 1890. 
CallistazT. 

Mrs. Nlcholls, vide Currer BelL 

Author of "Nina Balatka," vide 
Anthony Trollope. 

Author of "No Church" (F. 

Robinson). 
No Chnrcb a ▼. — Owen :— a Waif z ▼. 

Lady Augusta NoeL 
From Genention to Genwation it. — 
Hithenea Mere % ▼. 

W. E. Norris. 
Mj Friend Jim it. — A Bachdor't 
Blunder a v. — Major and Minor a ▼. — 
The Rogue 2 t. — Miss Shafto ay. — Mrs. 
Fenton z y. — Misadyentore ay. — Saint 
Ann's X y. — A Victim of Grood Lu^ 
1 y, — The Dancer in Yellow x y. — 
Qarissa Furiosa ay. — Marietta's Mar- 
riage ay. — The Fight for the Crown 
z y. — TheWidower i y. — Giles Ingilby zy. 

Hon. Mrs. Norton, f 1877. 

Stuart of Dunleath ay. — Lost and 
Sayed ay. — Old Sir Douglas a y. 



n 



Author of **Not Easily Jealous 

^Miss lea Hardy). 
Not Easily Jealous a y. 

** Novels and Tales," vide « House- 
hold Words." 

Charlotte O'Conor-Eccles, vide 
Hal Godfrey. 

Laurence Oliphant, f 1888. 
Altiora Peto ay. — Masollam a y. 

Mra. Oliphant, f 1897. 

The Last of tiie Mortimers ay. — Mrs. 
Margaret MaiUand x y. — Agnes ay. — 
Madonna Maty a t. — The Minister's 
Wife 2 y. — The Rector and the Doctor's 
Family x y. — Salem Chapel ay. — The 
Perpetual Curate ay. — Mns Maijori- 
banks ay. — Ombra ay. — Memoir of 
Count de Montalembert ay. — May ay. — 
Innocent ay. — For Loye and Life ay. — 
A Rose in June x y. — The Stoxr of 
Valentine and his Brotiier ay.—- White- 
ladies ay.— The Curate in Charge z y . — 



Phoebe, Junior ay. — Mrs. Ar&ur 2 y. — 
Cariti ay.—- Young Musgraye a y. — 
The Primrose Path ay. — Within Ae 
Predncti 3 y. — The Greatest Horess in 
&gland ay. — He Uiat will not when he 
may ay. — Harry Joscelyn ay. — In 
Trust ay. — It was a Loyer and his Lass 
3 y. — The Ladles Lindores 3 y. — Hester 
3 y. — The Wizard's Son 3 y. — A 
Country Grenfleauui and his Family a y.— 
Neighbours onUie Green zy. — TheDuke's 
Daughter z y. — Hie Fugitiyes z y. — 
Kirsteen a y. — Life ofLanrence Oliphant 
and of Alice Oliphant, hisWife 2 y. —The 
little Pilgrim in the Unseen z y. — The 
Heir Presumptiye and tiie Heir Apparent 
ay. — The Sorceress ay. — Sir Robert's 
Fortune 2 y. — The Ways of Life z y. — 
Old Mr. Tredgold 2 y. 

'*One who has kept a Diaiy," 
vide George W. E. Russell. 

Ossian. 

The Poems of Ossian. Translated by 
James Macpheraon z y. 

Ouida. 
Idalia ay.— Tzicotrin a y. —Puck a y. — 
Chandos ay. — Strathmore ay. — Under 
two Flags ay. — Folle-Faxine a y. — A 
Leaf in the Storm; A Dog of Flandecs; 
A Brandi of Lilac j A Proyence Rose 
zy. — Cecil Castlemame's Gage, and other 
Noyelettes z y. — Madame ut Marquise, 
•ad other Noydettes z y. — Pascaxtt a y. 
— Held in Bondage ay.— Two litde 
Wooden Shoes z y. — Signa(wtth Portrait) 
ly. — In aWinter Gty zy. — AriadnS 2 y.— 
Friendship ay. — Moths 3 y. — Pipistrello, 
and otiier Stories z y. — A Village Com- 
mune ay. — In Maremma 3 y. — BimU 
z y. — Wanda 3 y. — Frescoes and other 
Stories z y. — Princess Naprazine 3 y. — 
Othmar 3 y. — A RaiayJnne (60 Pf.). Don 
Gesualdo (60 Pf.). — A House Party x y. — 
Guilderoy ay. — Syrlin 3 y. — Ru£Bno, and 
other Stories z y. — Santa Barbara, etc. 
z y. — Two Offenders z y. — The SO?ec 
Christ, etc. z y. — Toxin, and other Pi^cn 
z y. — Le Selye, and Tenia z y. — The 
Massarenes ay. — An Altruist, and Four 
Essays z y. — La Strega, and other 
Stories z y. — The Waters of Edera z y. 

Author of *<The Outcasts," vide 
"Roy Tellet" 

Gilhert Parker. 

The Battle of ibe Strong a y. 
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I Harriet Parr (Holme Lee), f 1900. 
Basil Godfr^'s Capxice 2 v. — For 

\ Richer, for Poorer 2 v. — The Beautiful 
Miss Barrington 2 ▼. — Her Title of 
Honotcr z v. — Echoes of a Famous 
Year it. — Eatherine's Trial x v. — The 
Vicissitudes of Bessie Fairfax 2 y. — Ben 
Milner's Wooing x v. — Straightforward 
2v. — Mrs. Denys of Cote 2 v. — A Poor 
Squire z ▼. 

Mrs. Parr. 

Dorothy Fox i v. — The Ftescotti of 
Pamphillon 2 ▼. — The Gosau Smithy, etc 
I V. — Robin 2 v. — Loyalty George 2 v. 

George Paston. 
A Study in Prejudices z ▼. — A Fair 
Deceiver z t. 

Mrs. Paul, vide Author of *< Still 
Waters." 

Author of "Paul FerroU" (Mrs. 

Caroline Clive). 
Paul FerroU z v. — Year after Year 
zv. — Why Paul FeiroU killed his Wife 
z V. 

James Payn, f 1898. 

Found Dead z v. — Gwendoline's Har- 
vest IV. — Like Father, hke Son 2 v. — 
Not Wooed, but Won a V. — Cecil's Tryst 
X V. — A Woman's Vengeance 2 v. — 
Murphy's Master x v. — In the Heart of 
a Hill, and other Stories i v. — At Her 
Mercy 2 v. — The Best of Husbands 2 v. — 

Walter's Word 2 v. — Halves 2 v 

Fallea Fortunes 2 v. — What He cost Her 
2v. — By Proxy 2 v. — Less Black than 
we're Painted 2 v. — Under one Roof 
2 V. — ^S^ Spirits z v. — High Spints 
(Second Series) z v. — A Confidential 
Agent 2 V. — From Exile 2 v. — A Grrape 
from a Thorn 2 v. — Some Private Views 
XV. — For Cash OnW 2v. — Kit: AMe- 
mory 2 v. — The Cfanon's Ward (with 
Portrait) 2 v. — Some Literary Re- 
collections XV. — The Talk of tilie Town 
XV. — The Luck of the Darrells 2 v. — 
The Heir of the Ages 2 v.— Holiday Tasks 
X V. — Glow -Worm Tales (First SerietJ 
XV. — Glow- Worm Tales (Second Series) 
XV. — A Prince of the Blood 2 v. — The 
Msrstery of Mirbridge 2 v. — The Burnt 
MiUion 2 v. ~ The Word and die Will 
2 ▼. — Sunny Stories, and some Shady 
Ones z V. — A Modem Dick Whitting- 
ton 2 V. — A Stumble on the Threshold 
2 V. — A Trying Patient x v. — Gleams 
I of Memory, and The Eavesdropper x v. — 



la Market Overt z v. — The Disappear- 
ance of George Driffell, and other Tales 
XV. — Another's Burden etc. z v. -~ The 
Backwater of Life, or Essays of a Literary 
Veteran x v. 

Frances Mary Peard. 
One Year 2V. — TheRose-Garden z v. — 
Unawares x v. — Thorpe Regis x v. — A 
Winter Story x v. . — A Madrigal, and 
other Stories x v. — Cartouche x v. — 
Mother Molly x v. — Schloss and Town 
2 V. — Contradictions s v. — Near Neigh- 
bours XV. — Alicia Tennant z v. — Ma- 
dame's Granddaughter z v. — Donna 
Teresa z v. 

Max Pemberton. 
The Impregnable City z v. — A Woman 

01 Kronstadt z v. — The Phantom Army 
z V. — The Garden of Swords z v. 

Bishop Thomas Percy, f 181 1. 
Rellques of Ancient English Poetcy 3 v. 

F. C PhiUps. 
As in a Looking Glass x v. — The Dean 
and his Daughter z v. — Luqr Smith z v. — 
A Ludcy Young Woman z v. — Jack and 
Three Jills z v. — Little Mrs. Murray x v. — 
Young Mr. Ainslie's Courtship x v. — Social 
Vicissitudes i v. — Extenuating Circum- 
stances, and A French Marriage z v. — 
More Social Vicissitudes zv. — Constance 

2 V. ~ That Wicked Mad'moiselle, etc. 
z V. — A Doctor in Difficulties, etc. x v. — 

Black and White z v <'One Never 

Knows " 2 V. — Of Course z v. — Miss 
Ormerod's Profc^ z v. — My little Hus- 
band z V. — Mrs. Bouverie z v. — A 
Question of Colour, and otherStories zv.— 
A Devil in Nun's Veiling z t. — A Full 
Confession, and otiier Stories z v. — The 
Luckiest of Three z v. —Poor Little Bella 

z V. 

F. C Philips & Percy FendalL 
A Daughter's Sacrifice z v. — Margaret 
Byng z V. 

F. C PhiUps & a J. Wills. 

The Fatal Phryne x v.— The Scudamores 
IV. — A Maiden Fair to See x v. — Sybil 
Ross's Marriage i v. 

Eden Phillpotts. 
Lying Prophets a v. — The Homaa Boy 

z V. 

Miss Piddkigton, vide Author of 
"The Last of the Cavaliers." 
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Edgar Allan Poe (Am.), f 1^49* 

Poems and Enajr** <»ited with a new 
Memoir by John H. Ingram z v. — Tales, 
edited by John H. Ingram x V. 

Alexander Pope, f I744- 
SelectPoeticalWoiiu (with Portrait) z ▼. 

Miss E. Frances Poynter. 
My Litde Lady ay. — Ersilia a v. — 
Among the Hills i ▼. — Madame de 
Presnel i v. 

Mrs. Campbell Praed. 
Zero z ▼. —Affinities z ▼. —The Head 
Station 2 ▼. 

Mrs. E. Prentiss (Am.), f 1878. 
Stepping Heavenward z v. 

The Prince Consort, f 1861. 

His Principal Speeches and Addresses 
(with Portrait) z v. 

Richard Pryce. 
Miss Maxwell's Affections it. — The 
Quiet Mrs. Fleming z v. — Time and the 
Woman z v. 

Hor. N. Pym, vide Caroline Fox. 

Q (A. T. Qiailler-Couch). 
Noughts and Crosses z v. — I Saw Three 
Ships z ▼. — Dead Man's Rock z v. — la 
and other Tales z v. — The Ship of Stars 

z V. 

H. M. the Queen, vide Victoria R I. 

W. Fraser Rae. 
Westward by Ratt z t. — Miss Bayle*s 
Romance 3 ▼. — The Business ofTravdl z v. 

C E. Raimond (Miss Robins). 
The Open Question 2 v. 

Author of •*The Rajah's Heir." 
The Rajah's Heir 2 v. 

Charles Reade, f 1884. 

"It is never too late to mend" a ▼. — 
•*Love me litde, love me long'* z v. — 
The Qoister and the Hearth 2 v. — Hard 
Cash 3 V. — Put Yourself in his Place 2 v. — 
A Terrible Temptation 2 v. — Peg Wof- 
£ngton z V. — Christie Johnstone z v. — 
A Simpleton 2 v. — The Wandering Heir 
z V. — A Woman-Hater 2 v. — Readiana 
z V. — Singleheart and Double£gice z t. 

Author of ** Recommended to 

Mercy" (Mrs. Houstoun). 
"Recommended to Mwcy" 2 ▼. — 
Zoc'$"Brand"aT. 



Mrs. Reeves, vide Helen Mathers. 

Grace Rhys. 
Mary Dominic z t. 

James Rice, vide Walter Besant 

Alfred Bate Richards, f 1876. 
So very Human 3 y. 

S. Richardson, j- 1761. 
Clazissa Harlowe 4 t. 

Mrs. Riddell (F. G. Trafford). 

George Geith of Fen Court 2 v. — Max- 
well Drewitt 2V. — The Race for Wealth 
2 V. — Far above Rubies 2 v. — The Eaxl's 
Promise 2 T. — Mortomley's Estate 2 v. 

Mrs. Anne Thackeray Ritchie, vide 
Miss Thackeray. 

Miss Roberts, vide Author of 
''Mademoiselle MorL" 

Rev. Frederick W. Robertson, 

t 1853. 

Sermons 4 ▼. 
Miss Robins, vide Raimond. 

F. Robinson, vide Author of ''No 
Church." 

Charles H. Ross. 
The Pretty A^dow x ▼. — A London 
Romance 2 v. 

Martin Ross, vide Somervillei 

Dante Gabriel Rossetti, f 1882. 
Poems z ▼. — Ballads and Sonnets zv. 

"Roy Tellet." 
The Outcasts z ▼. — A Draught of 
Lethe z v. — Pastor and Prelate s v. 

J. Ruffini, t l88i. 
Lavinia 2 v. — Doctor Antonio z v. — 
Lorenzo Benoni z v. — Vincenzo 2 v. — 
A Quiet Nook in the Jura z v. -> The 
Paragreens on a Viut to Paris z v. — 
Carlino, and other Stories z ▼• 

W. Clark RusselL 
A Sailor's Sweetheart 2 y. —The 
"Lady Maud" 2 v. — A Sea Queen a v. 

George W. E. RusselL 
Collections and Recollections. By One 
who has kept a Diary 2 y. 
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George Augustus Sala, j- 1895. 
The Seven Sons of Mammon 2 t. 

John Saunders. 
Israel Mort, Orennan « ▼. — The 
Shipowner's Daughter s ▼. — A Noble 
Wife 2 ▼. 

Katherine Saunders (Mrs. Cooper). 
Joan Merryweather, and other Tales 
XV. — Gideon's Rock, and other Tales 
j z v.— The High Mills a V. — Sebastian z v. 

CoL Richard Henry Savage (Am.). 
My Official Wife x v. — The Little Lady 
of Lagunitas (with Portrait) 2 v. ^ Prince 
Schamyl's Wooing x v. — The Masked 
Venns 2 v. — Delilah of Harlem 2 v. — The 
Anarchist 2 v. — A Daughter of Judas 
X V. — In tiie Old Chateau z v. — Miss 
Deverenz of the Mariqnita 2 v. — Checked 
Through 2 v. — A Modem Corsair 2 v. — 
In the Swim 2 v. — The White Lady of 
Khaminavatka 2 v. 

Olive Schreiner. 
Trooper Peter Halket of -Mashona- 
land z V. 

Sir Walter Scott, f 1832. 

WaVerley (with Portrait) z ▼. — The 
Antiquary x v. — Ivanhoe x v. — Kenil- 
worth IV. — QnentinDurwaidzv. — Old 
Mortality z v. — Guy Mannering x v. — 
Rob Roy X V. — The Pirate x v. — The 
Fortunes of Nigel x v. — The Black Dwarf ; 
A Legend of Montrose x v. — The Bride 
of Lanunermoor x v. — The Heart of Mid- 
lA>thian 2 v. — The Monastezy x v. — The 
Abbot X V. — Peveril of the Peak a v. — 
Poetical Works a v. — Woodstock x v. — 
The Fair Maid of Perth x v. ~ Anne of 
Geiersteitt x v. 

Prof. J. R. Seeley, M.A., f 1895. 
Life and Times of Stein (wiUi a Portrait 
of Stein) 4 V. — The Expansion of £ng- 
land XV. — Goethe x v. 

Elizabeth SewelL 
Amy Herbert 2 v. — Ursula 2 v. — A 
Glimpse of the World 2 v. — The Journal 
of a Home Life 2 v. — After Life 2 v. — 
The Experience of Life 2 v. 

William Shakespeare, j- 16 16. 

Flays and Poems (witii Portrait) f Second 
BdiiioH) 7 V. — Doubtful Plays x v. 

Shakespeare's Plays may also be had in 
37 numbers, at Ji 0,30. each number. 

William Sharp, v. Miss Howard 



Percy Bysshe Shelley, f 1822. 
A Selection irom his Poems i v. 

Nathan Sheppard (Am.), f 1888. 
Shut up in Paris x v. 

Richard BrinsleyShexidan, f 1 8 1 6. 
The Dramatic Works x v. 

J. Henry Shorthouse. 
John Inglesant s v. — Blanche, Lady 
Falaise x v. 

Rudolf C Slatin Pasha, CB. 
Fire and Sword in the Sudan (with 
two Maps in Colours) 3 v. 

F. £. Smedley, vide Author of 
"Frank Fairlegh." 

Tobias Smollett, f 1771. 
Roderick Random x v. — Humphry 
Clinker x v. — Peregrine Pickle 2 v. 

Author of "Society in London." 
Sodetf in London* By a Foreign 
Resident x v. 

B. CR Somerville & Martin Ross. 

Naboth's Vineyard i v. 

Author of" The Spanish Brothers." 
The Spanish Brouers 2 v. 

Earl Stanhope (Lord Mahon), 

t 1875. 
The Histozy of England 7 v. — Reign 
of Queen Anne a v. 

G. W. Steevens, j* 1900. 

From Capetown to Ladysmith x v. 

Laurence Sterne, f 1768. 

Tristram Shandy x v. — A Sentimental 
Journey (with Portrait) i v. 

Robert Louis Stevenson, | 1894. 
Treasure Island x v. — Dr. Jekyll and 
Mr. Hyde, and An Inland Voyage x v. — 
Kidnapped x v. — The Black Arrow x v. — 
The Master of Ballantrae x v.— The Merry 
Men, etc. x v. — Across the Plains, etc. x v. 
— Island Nights' Entertainments x v. — 
Catriona x v. — Weir of Hermiston x v. — 
St. Ives 2 V. 

Author of "Still Waters" (Mrs. 
Paul). 

Still Waters x v. • Dorothy x v. — Do 
Cressy x v. •— Unde Ralph x v. -^ Maiden 
Sisters x v. — Martha Brown x v. — Vanessa 

XV. 

M. C StirUng, vide G. M. Craik. 
Frank R. Stockton (Am.). 
The House of Martha x Tf 
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Author of ''The Story of a Penitent 
SouL" 
Th« Story of a Penitent Sml z ▼. 

Author of <<The Story of Blizabedi," 
vide Miss Thackeray. 

Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe 

(Am.), f 1896. 
Uttde Tom's Cabin (with Portrait) 2 t.— 
A Key to Unde Tom*t Cabin 2 ▼. — Dred 
2 V. — The Mini$ter's Wooing it. — Old- 
town Folks s ▼. 

Author of <* Sunbeam Stories," 
vide Mrs. Mackamess. 

Jonathan Swift (Dean Swift), 

t 1745. 
GnUiver's Travels z ▼. 

John Addington Symonds, f 1 893. 
Sketdiee in Italy z t. — New Italian 
Sketdies z v. 

S.Q. Tallentyre, v, H. S. Merriraan. 

Tasma. 
tTnde Piper of Piper's HHI s ▼. 

Baroness Tautphoeus, f 1893, 

Cyritla 2 ▼. — The Initials 2 v. — Quits 
t y. — At Odds s v. 

CoL Meadows Taylor, f 1876. 

Tara ; a Mahratta Tale 3 ▼. 

Templeton, vide Author of 
'^Horape Templeton." 

Alfred (Lord) Tennsrson, j* 1892. 

Poetical Works St. — Queen Mary 
z ▼. — Harold z ▼. — Bedcet; TheCnp; 
The Falcon z ▼. — Locksley Hall , sixty 
Tears after ; The Promise of May ; Tiresias 
and other Poems z t. — A Memoir. By 
His Son (with Portrait) 4 t. 

The New Testament, vide New. 

William Makepeace Thackeray, 

t 1863. 
Vanity Pair 3 ▼. — Pendennb 3 ▼• — 
Miscellanies 8 ▼. — Henry Esmonds v. — 
The English Humourists of the Eighteenth 
Century z ▼. — TheNewcomes 4 V. — The 
Vii^nians 4 ▼, — TThe Fotu: Georges; 
Lovel the Widower i ▼. — The Adventures 
of Philip 2 ▼. — Denis Duval z v. — 
Roundabout Papers 2 y. — Catherine 
z ▼. —The Irish Sketch Book 2 v. — The 
"^ vis Sketch Book (with Portrait) 2 t* 



Miss Thackeray (Mrs. Ritdile). 

The Story of Elizabeth x v.—The Village 
on tiie Cli£f z v. — Old Kensington 2 ▼. — 
Bluebeard's Keys, and other Stories x ▼. — 
Five Old Friends z ▼. — Miss Angd x v. — 
Out of the World, and other Tales x v. — 
FuIhamLawn, and other Tales xv. ~ Front 
an Island. A Story and some Essays x v.— 
Da Capo, and other Tales z v. — Madane 
de S^gn^; From a Stage Box; Hias 
Williamson's Divagations z t. — A Book 
of Sibyls z ▼. — Mrs. Dymond 2 v. — 
Chapters from some Memoirs z v. 

Thomas a Kempis, vide KemjM& 

A Thomas (Mrs. Pender CadUp). 
Denis Donne 2 ▼. — On Guard a v. " 
Walter Groring 2 v. — Hayed Out 2 v. — 
Called to Accooat 2 v. — Only Herself 
2 ▼. — A Narrow Escape a ▼. 

James Thomson, j- 1748. 

Poetical Works (with Portrait) z v. 

Author of «Toth." 
Toth z V. 

Author of "Tim." 
Timzv. 

P. G. TrafTord, vide Mrs. RiddeH 

Right Hon. Sir George Otto 

Trevelyan. 

The Life and Letters of Lord Macanlay 

(with Portrait) 4 V. — Selections from the 

WritiDgs of Lord Macaulay 2 t. — The 

American Revolution (with a Map) 2 v. 

Trois-Btoiles, vide GrenviUe: 
Murray. 

Anthony Trollope^ i882« 
Doctor Thome 2 ▼• — The Bertrams 

2 V. — The Warden z v. — Barchester 
Towers 2 v. — Castle Richmond 2 t. — Hie 
West Indies z ▼. — Framley Parsonage 2 v. 

— North America 3 V. — Orley Farm 3 v. 

— Rachel Ray 2 v. — The Small House 
at AUing^on 3 v. — Can you foi^ve her? 

3 V. — The Belton Estate 2 ▼ Nina 

Balatka z v. — The Last Chronicle of 
Barset 3 v. — The Claverings 2 v. — Phineaa 
Finn ^ v. — He knew he was right 3 v. ^ 
TheVicar of Bullhampton 2 ▼. «~ Sir Hanr 
Hotspur of HumbleUiwaite z ▼. — Ralph 
die jSeir 2 v. — The Golden Lion of 
Gnmpere z v. — Australia and New Zea- 
land 3 V. — Lady Anna 2 ▼. — Harry 
Heathoote of Gangoil z v. — The Way we 
live now 4 v« — * The PrimoMinifter 4 T, « 
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The American Senator 3 ▼. — South Africa 

2 V. — Is He Popenjoy ? 3 v — An Eye for 
an Eye z v. — John Caldigate 3 V. — Cousin 
Henry z ▼. — The Duke's Children it. — 
Dr.Wortle's School i v. — Ayala's Angel 

3 V. — ^The Fixed Period z v. — Marion ^y 
2 ▼. — K^t in the Dark z v. — Fran Froh- 
mann, and otiier Stories z ▼. — Alice Dug- 
dale, and other Stories z t. — La Mire 
Bauche, and other Stories z ▼. — The 
Mistletoe Bough, and other Stories z v. — 
An Autobiography z v. — An Old Man's 
Love z ▼. 

T. Adolphus Trollope, f 1892. 
The Grarrtangs of Gazstang Granges ▼. 
— A Siren s ▼. 

Mark Twain (Samuel L. Gemens) 

(Am.). 
The Adventures of Tom Sawyer z v. — 
The Innocents Abroad; or, The New 
Pilgrims' Progress s v. — A Tramp Abroad 
2 ▼. — "Roughing it »» 1 ▼. — The In- 
nocents at Home z v. — The Prince and 
the Pauper 2 ▼. — The Stolen White 
Elephant, etc. z ▼. — Life on the Mis- 
sissippi 3 ▼. — Sketches (with Portrait) 
z V. — Huckleberry Finn 2 v. — Selections 
from American Humour z ▼. — A Yankee 
at ^e Court of King Arthur 2 ▼. — Ibe 
American Claimant z ▼. -^The £ z 000000 
Bank-Note and other new Stories z ▼. — 
Tom Sawyer Abroad z t. — Pndd'nhead 
Wilson z V. — Penonal Recollections of 
Joan of Arc st. — ^Tom Sawyer, Detective, 
and other Tales z v. — More Tramps 
Abroad 2 v. 

Author of "The Two Cosmos." 

The Two Cosmos z v. 

Author of << Venus and Cupid" 
Venus and Cupid z v. 

Author of "V&ra." 

V&ra zv. ^The Hdtel du Petit St. 

Jean z v. — Blue Roses 2 v. — Within 

Sound of the Sea 2 v. — The Maritime 

Alps and their Seaboard 2 v. — Ninette 

XV. 

Victoria R I. 
Leaves from the Journal of our Life in 
the Highlands from Z848 to i86z z v. — 
More Leaves, etc. from Z862 to z882 z v. 

Author of "Virginia." 
Virginia zv. 

Ernest Alfred Vizetelly. 
With Zola in England z v. 



L. B. Walford. 
Mr. Smith 2 v. — Pauline 2 v. — Cousins 
2 V. — Troublesome Daughters 2 v. — 
Leddy Marget z v. 

D. Macken2te Wallace. 

Russia 3 V. 

Lew. Wallace (Am.). 
Ben-Hur 2 v. 

Eliot Warburton, j- 1852. 
The Crescent and &e Cross 2 v. — 
Darien s v. 

Mrs. Humphry Ward. 
Robert Elsmere 3 v. ~ David Grieve 
3v. — MiasBretherton z v. — Marcella 3 v. 
Bessie CostreQ z v. — Sir George Tressady 
2 V. <— Helbeck of Baanisdale 2 v. 

Susan Warner, vide WethereU. 
Samuel Warren, f 1877. 

Diary of a late Physician 2 v. — Ten 
Thousand a- Year 3 V. — Now and Then 
z V. — The Lily and the Bee z v. 

Author of **The Waterdale Neigh- 
bours," vide Justin Mc Carthy. 

Theodore Watts-Dunton. 
Aylwin 2 v. 

H. G. WeUs. 
The Stolen Bacillus, etc. z v. — The 
War of the Worlds z v. — The Invisible 
Man z V. — The Time Machine, and The 
Island of Doctor Morean z v. — When 
the Sleeper Wakes z v. — Tales of Space 
and Time i v. 

Hugh Westbury. 
Actea V. 
Elizabeth WethereU (Susan War- 
ner) (Am.), 1 1885. 

The wide, wide World i v. — Queechy 
2 V. <— The Hills of the Shatemuc 2 v. — 
Say and Seal 2 v. — The OldHebnet sv. 
Stanley J. Weyman. 

The House of the Wolf z v. —The Story 
of Francis Qudde 2 v. — A Gentleman of 
France 2 v. — The Man in Black z v. — 
Under the Red Robe z v. — My Lady 
Rotha 2 V. — From theMemoirs of a Minis- 
ter of France z v. — The Red Codcade 2 v. 
— Shrewsbury 2 v. — The Castle Inn 2 v. 
— Sophia 2 V. 

Author of *'A Whim, and its Con- 
sequences." 

A Whim, and its Conseqnencei z v. 
Beatrice Whitby. 

The Awakening of Mary Fen wick 2 v. — 
In the Suntime of her Tenth 2 v. 
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Tatichnttz Edition. CofnpleU List. 



Percy White. 
Mr. Bafley-Martin i v. 

Walter White, 
Holidays in Tjrrol x ▼. 

Richard Whiteing. 

The Island ; or, An Adventure of a Per- 
son of Quality x ▼. — No. 5 John Street x v. 

Sidney Whitman. 

Imperial Grermany x ▼. — Tlie Realm 

of the Habsbuigs x v. — Teuton Studies 

XV. — Reminiscences of the King of 

Roumania, ecUted by Sidney 'Whitman x v. 

George J. Wh3rte Melville, vide 

Melville. 

Author of "Who Breaks—Pays/' 

vide Mrs. Jenkin. 

Kate Douglas Wiggin (Am.). 
Timothy's Quest x v. — A Cathedral 
Courtship, and Penelope's English Ex- 
periences X V. 

Mary £. WiUdns (Am.). 
Pembroke it. — Madelon x ▼. — 
Jerome z ▼.— Silence, and other Stories xv. 

C J. Wills, vide F C PhiUps. 

Mrs. J. S. Winter. 
Regimental Legends z v. 

Charles Wood, vide Author of 

"Buried Alone." 

H. F. Wood. 
The Passenger from Scotland Yard x v. 

Mrs. Henry Wood (Johnny Lud- 
low), t ^887. 
East I^ne 3 V. — The Channings 2 t. — 
Mrs. Ilalliburton's Troubles 2 v. — 
Verner's Pride 3 V. — The Shadow of 
Ashlydyat 3 ▼. — Trevljm Hold 2 v. — 
Liord Oakbum's Daughters 2 v. — Oswald 
Cray 2 v. — Mildred Arkell 2 v. — St. 
Martin's Eve 2 v. — Elster's Folly 2 ▼. — 
Lady Adelaide's Oaths y. — OrvilleCollege 
X V. — A Life's Secret i ▼. — The Red Com-t 
Farm 2 y. — Anne Hereford 2 y . — Roland 
Yorke 2 y. — George Canterbury's Will 
2 y. — Bo^ Rane 2 y. — Dene Hollow 
2 y. — The Foggy Night at Offord ; Martyn 
Ware's Temptation; The Night- Walk 
oyer ^e Mill Stream x y. — Within the 
Maxe 2 y. — TheMaster of Qreylands s y. — 
Tohnny Ludlow s y. — Told in the Twilight 

— Adam Grainger x y. — Edina 

— Pomeroy Abbey s y. — Court 
rl^^h 2 7, — (lie foljowin^ by I 



Johnny Ludlow) : Lost in the Post , and 
other Tales x y. — A Tale of Sin, and otiber 
Tales I y. — Anne, and other Tales x y. — 
The Mystexy of Jessy Pa^, and otherTales 
X y. — Helen Whitney's Wedding, and 
other Tales x y. — The Story of Dorothy 
Grape, and other Tales x y. 

Margaret L. Woods. 
A Village Tragedy z y. — The Vaga- 
bonds X y. 

William Wordsworth, ^ 1850. 

Select Poetical Works 2 y. 

LASceUes Wraxall, f 1865. 

Wild Oats X y. 

Edmund Yates, f 1894. 

Land at Last 2 y. — Broken to Harness 
2 y. — The Forlorn Hope s y. — Black 
Sheep 2 y. — The Rock Ahead a y. — 
Wre^ed in Port 2 y. — Dr. Wainwrighf s 
Patient 2 y. — Nobody's Fortune ay. — 
Castaway 2 y. — A Waiting Race 2 y. — 
The yellow Flag a y. ^ The Impending 
Swox^ 2 y. ^ Two, by Tricks x y, — A 
silent Witness 2 y. — Recollections and 
Ejg^riences 2 y. 

Yeats, vide Levett- Yeats. 

Charlotte M. Yonge. 
The Heir of Reddyfie 2 y. — Hearts- 
ease 2 y. — The Dai^ Chain 2 y. — 
Dyneyor Terrace 2 y. — Hopes and Feais 
2 y. — The Young Step-Mother ay. — 
The Trial 2 y. — The Qeyer Woman of 
the Family 2 y . — The Doye in the Eagle's 
Nest ay. — The Danyers Papers; The 
Prince and the Page x y. — The Chaplet 
of Pearls 2 y. — The two Guardians x y. — 
The Caged Lion 2 y.— The Pillars of the 
House 5 y. -~ Lady Hester x ▼. — My 
YoungAlddes ay. — The tliree Brides 
a y. —Womankind ay. — Magnum Bonom 
2 y. — Loye and Life x y. — Unknown 
to History ay. — Stray Pearls (with 
Portrait) ay.— The Armourer's Prentices 
2 y. — The two Sides of the Shidd 2 y. — 
Nuttie's Father ay. — Beechcroft at 
Rockstone ay. — A Reputed Changeling 
2 y. — Two Penniless Princesses x y. — 
That Stick x y. — Grisly Griseli x y. — 
The Long Vacation a y. 

Author of "Young Mistley," vide 
Heniy Seton Merriman. 

I. ZangwiU. 

Dreamers of the Ghetto a t. 

The World and a Man a ▼• 



Series for the Young. 

30 Volumes, Published with Continental Copyright on the same 
conditions as the Collection of English and American Authors. Videp, /. 

— Price 1 M. 60 Pf. or 2 Fr. per Volume. — 

Mrs. Emma Marshall, f 1899. 
Rex and Regina x ▼. 

Florence Montgomery. 

The Town-Crier; to which is added: 
The Children with the Indian-Rubber 
BaUzv. 



Lady Barker (Lady Broome). 
Stories About: — z ▼. 

M ariaLouisaCharlesworth,-|* 1 880. 
Ministering Children z y. 

Mrs. Craik (Miss Mulock), j 1887. 
Our Year x v. — Three Tales tor Boys 
XT. — Three Tales for Grirls z ▼. 

Georgiana M. Craik (Mrs. May). 
Cousin Trix, and her welcome Tales x y. 

Maria Edgeworth, j- 1849. 
Moral Tales x y. — Popular Tales a y. 

Bridget ft Julia Kavanagh, f 1 877. 
The Pearl Fountain, and other Fairy- 
Tales z y. 

Charles & Mary Lamb, 
-f- 1834 and 1847. 
Tales from Shakspeare z y. 

Captain Marryat, -j* 1848. 
Masterman Ready x y. 



Author of " Ruth and her Friends." 

Ruth and herFriends. AStoryforGirlsxy. 

Mrs. Henry Wood, + 1887. 

William Allair x y. 

Charlotte M. Yonge. 
Kenneth; or, the Rear-Gmard of the 
Grand Army x y. — The Little Duke. 
Ben Sylyester's Word i y. — The 
Stokesley Secret z y. — Countess Kate x y. 
— A Book of Golden Deeds 2 y. — Friars- 
wood Post-0£fice XV. — Henrietta's Wish 
X y. — Kings of England x y. — The 
Lances of Lynwood ; the Pigeon Pie x y. 
—P's andO'sx y.— AuntCharlotte'sStories 
of English History x y. — Bye- Words xy.— - 
Lads and Lasses of Langley, etc z y. 



Collection of German Authors. 

51 Volumes. Translations from the German^ published with universal 
copyright. These volumes may he imported into any country. 

— Price 1 M. 60 Pf. or 2 Fr. per Volume. — 



Berthold Auerbach, f 1882. 

On the Heights, (Second Edition) %-7. — 
Brigitta z y. — Spinoza 2 y. 

Georg Bbers, \ 1898. 

An Egyptian Princess ay. — Uarda 
«y. — Homo Sum 2y. — The Sisters [Die 
Schwestem] ay. — Joshua ay. — Per 
Aspera 2 y. 

De la Motte Fouqu6, f 1843. 
Undine, Sintram, etc. z y. 

Ferdinand Freiligrath, •[■ 1876. 

Poems (Second Edition) z y. 

Wilhelm G5rlach. 
Prince Bismarck (with Portrait) z y. 



W. V. Goethe, f 1832. 
Faust X y. — Wilhelm Meister's Ap- 
prenticeship 2 y. 

Karl Gutzkow, \ 1878. 
Through Night to Light x y. 

F. W. HacUfinder, f 1877. 
Behind the Counter [Handel und 
Wandel] x y. 

Wilhelm Hauff, \ 1827. 

Three Tales x y. 

Paul He3r8e. 
L' Arrabiata, etc. x y. — TheDead Lake, 
etc. X y. — Barbarossa, etc. x y. 

Wilhelmine von Hillem. 
The Vulture Maiden [die Geier-Wally] 
X y. — The Hour will come a y. 
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Salomon Kohn. 
Gabriel x ▼. 

G. B. ]l«e88hi£^, f 1781. 
Nathan the Wise and Smilia Gaiotti i t. 

Fanny Lewald, f 1S89. 
Stella 2 V. 

£. MarUtt, f 1^87* 
The Princess of the Moor [das Haide- 
prinzesschen] a ▼. 

Maria Nathusius, f 1857. 
Joachim ▼• Kameaif and Diary of a 
poor young Lady z ▼. 



Fritz Renter, f 1874. 
In the Year '13 x ▼. — An old Story 
of my farming Days [Ut mine Stromtid] 3 v. 

J. P. Friedrich Richter (Jean Paul), 

t 1825. 
Flower, Fruit and Thorn Pieces a V. 

Victor von Scheffel, f 1886. 
Ekkehard 2 v. 

George Taylor. 

KlytiasY. 

Heinrich Zachokke, j- 1848. 
The Princess of Bmnswid^-WoUen* 
bUttel, etc. x y. 



Students' Serfes for School, Collegei and Home. 

Ausgaben 

mit deutschen Anmerkungen und Spedal-WOrterbflchem* 
Br. B= Brosduert. Kart ss Kartoniert. 



Edward Bulwer, Lord Lytton, 
t 1873- 

The Lady of Lyons. Voa Dr. PriU 
Bisckoff, Br. A 0,50. Kart. Ji 0,60. 

Frances Hodgson Burnett (Am.). 

Little Lord Fauntleroy. Von Vr.Bmst 
Groth. Br. Jt 1,50. Kart. Ji 1,60. — An- 
merkungen und Wdrterbnch. Br. Ji 0,40. 

Thomas Carlyle, f 1881. 

The Reign of Terror (French Revo- 
lution). Von Dr. Ludwig Herrig, Br. 
Ji z,oo. Kart. Jt x,xo. 

Mrs. Craik (Miss Mulock), f 1887. 

A Hero. A Tale for Boys. Von Dr. 
OHo Dost. Br. Ji 0,80. Kart Ji 0,90.— 
Worterhuch. Br. Ji 0,40. 

Charles Dickens, f 1870. 

Sketches. First Series. Von Dr. A, 

Hoppe, Br. Ji x,ao. Elart. Ji 1,30. 

Sketches. Second Series. Von Dr. A, 
Hoppe, Br. UlXy^o. Kart.Ulx>50. — Worter- 
huch (First and Second Series). Br. j|x,oo. 

A Christmas Carol in Prose. Being 
a Ghost Story of Christmas. Von Dr. 
G. Tang»r, Br. Ji x,oo. Kart. Ji x,xo. 

George Eliot (li^s Evans — ^Mrs. 

Cross), \ 1880. 

The Mill on the Floss. Von Dr. H, 
Conrad, Br. Ji 1,70. Kart. Ji x,8o. 



Juliana Horatia Ewing, j- 1885. 

Jackanapes. V^onB.Roos, "Bt.Ji o,$o, 
Kart. Jl 60. ~ Wttrterhuch: Br. Ji o»20. 

The Brownies; and The Land of Lost 
Toys. Yon Dr, A, Afuller. Br. J( 0,60. 
Elart. jV o,70.~-WSrterbadi Br. JV 0,30. 

Timothy's Shoes; An Idyll of tixa 
Wood ; B«»xjy in Beastland. Von B. Roos, 
Br. Ji 0,70. Kart. Ji 0,80. — WSrter- 
buch. Br, J$ 0,30. 

Benjamin Franklin (Am.), f 1790. 

Bjs Autobiography. Von Dr. ICarl 
Feyerabend, I. Toil. Die Tugendjahro 
(1706— 17^0). Br. Ji x,oo. Kart Jii^xo. 

n. Ted. Die Mannesjahre {vni bis 
^7). Mit etner Beigabe : The Way to 

ealth. Von Dr. Karl Feyerahend, 
Br. Ji x,20. Kart Ji x,3o. 

Edward A. Freeman, \ 1892. 

Three Historical Essays. Von Dr. C, 
Bolter, Br. Ji 0,70. SLart. Ji 0,80. 

Bret Harte (Am.). 
Tales of the Argonauts. Von Dr. C, 
Tanger, Br. Ji 1,40. Kart A i,S^ 

Thomas Hughes, f 1898. 

Tom Brown's School Days. Von Dr./. 
SckmuU, 2 Parts. Br. Ul 3,oo. Kart. 
Ji 3,20. Part I. apart Bx, Ji 1,70. 
Kart ul 1,80. Part n. apart. 'Qt,Jii^ 
Kart. Ji 1,40. 
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Henzy Wadsworth Longfellow 

(Am.), t 1882. 

Tales of a Wajnde Ino. Ton Dr. If. 
Vamkagen, % Bando. Br. Ji s,oo. 
KarL Ji 2,20. x. Band apart. Br. Ji x,oo. 
Kart. .4 X »io. 2. Band apart Br. Jt 1,00. 
Kart. jk i,xo. 

Thomas Bablngton, Lord 
Macaulay, f 1859. 

England before tJie Rertoration. 
(History of Ex^land. Chapter I.) Von 
Dr. W.lkns, Br. J{ 0,70. X:art. j|o,8o. 

England under Charles Uie Second. 
(History of En^and. Chapter n.) Von 
Dr. W.IhH€, Br.^XfOo. Kart.uVx»io. 

The Rebellions of Argyle and Mon- 
mouth. (History of England. Chapter V.) 
Von Dr. Imtmanugl Schmidt, "Bx, J$z,oo, 
Kart. Jt x,xo. 

LozdClive. (Historical Essay.) Von 
Prof. I>r. R, Tkmm, Br. J$ 1,40. Kart. 

Ji 1,50. 

Ranke's History of the Popes. (His- 
torical Essay.) Von Prof. Dr. H. Tkum, 
Br. Jt 0,60. Kart. J$ OjTO, 

Warren Hastings. (Historical Essay.) 
Von Prof. Dr. R, Tkum. &. A 1,50. 
Kart. J$ 1,60. 

Justin McCarthy. 

The Indian Mutiny. (Chap. 3s— 35 of <'A 
History of our own Times.^') Von Dr.^. 
Hamann, Br. Jt 0,60. Elart. Ul 0,70. 
^ WSrterbnch. Br. ul 0,20* 

Florence Montgomeiy. 

SiOsunderstood. Von Dr. R, Palm, 
Br. jM x,6o. Kart. Jt 1,70.— WSrterbuch. 
Br. Ji 0,40. 



Sir Walter Scott, f 1832. 

The Talisman. Von Dr. R, Dretsel, 
Br. jH x,6o. Kart. Ji x,70. 

Tales of a Grandfather. First Series. 
Von Dr. H, LSsehkom, Br. Jt x,5o. 
Kart J$ x,6o. — Wtfrterboch. Br. Jl 0,50. 

Tales of a Grandfather. Second Series. 
Von Dr. H, Dkckhom, Br. Ji xjo. 
Kazt.ulx,8o. 

William Shakespeare, f 1616. 

Twelfth Night; or, What you will. 
Von Dr. H, Conrad, Br. ^(^1,40. Kart. 
Ji z,5o. 

Julius Caesar. Von Dr. Immanvet 
Sehmidt, Br. Ji x,oo. Kart. Ji x,xo. 

Macbeth. Von 'Dv.ImmanuelSchmidt, 
Br. Ji x,oo. Kart. Ji x,io. 

Earl Stanhope (Lord Mahon), 

t 1875. 

Prince Charles Stuart. (History of 
England from the Peace of Utrecht to 
the Peace of Versailles. X7X3 — 1783.) 
Von Dr. Martin Krummacher, Br. 
Ji x,2o. Kart. A 1,30. 

The Seven Tears' War. Von Dr. if. 
Krummmeh€r, Br. Ji x,20. KarLuV 1,30. 

Alfred Lord Tennjrson, f 1892. 
Enoch Arden and oAer Poems. Von 
Dr. A, Hamann, Br. Ji 0,70. Kart. 
Ji 0,80. — WSrterbttch. Br. Ji 0,20. 

W. M. Thackeray, f 1863. 
Samuel Titmarsh and llie great Hog- 
garty Diamond. Von George BoyU, 
Br. Ji x,so. KarL Ji 1,30. 

Charlotte M. Yonge. 
The Little Duke, or, Richard the 
Fearless. Von B, Roos, Br. Ji 0,90. 
Kart.«4x,oo.^W9rterbttcii. Br. J( 0,20. 



Manuals of Conversation (same size as Tauchnitz Edition). 

Each Volume^ bound Ji 2,25. 

For English students, 
German Language of Conversation 



FUr Deutsche, 
Englische Conversationssprache 

von A* Schlessing, 
FranzSsische Conversationssprache 

von L, Rollin, 
Russische Conversationssprache 

von Dr. Z, Koiransky. 



by A, Schlessing", 

A r usage des /tudiants franfOts, 

Conversation AUenaande par MM* 
JL RolUn et Wolfgang Weber. 



Tauchnttz Dictionaries. 

Sold and for use in aU countries. 

Crown 870. 

Bnglish-Gennaii and German^Kngliab. (James.) THrtjF^sixtJk 

Edition. Sewed M 4,50. Bound J^ 5,00. 
English-French and Prench-Bngjiah. (James & Moi±) FifUeniJs 

Edition. Sewed Ji 6,00. 
Bngliab-Italian and Italian-Bngliah. (James & Geassl) Twelfth 

Edition. Sewed J$ 5,00. 
Technological Dictionaxy in three Languages^ (ToiiHAUSEir.) 
L Fnmqus-Allemand-Anglaig. Quatrieme £dUum. J$ 9,50. 

n. F,ngti»h-(jennaii-French. Fourth Edition. Jk 9,00. 

HL Deutsch-En^isch-Franzdsisch. Dritte Aufiage. Jk 8,00. 

Pocket Dictionaries (same size as Tandmitz EditionX 

Bonnd Ji 2,25. Sewed Ji 1,50. 
TKete Dieiienmriet mre constantfy rtvimd mud keft emnefmlfy ^ tm date. 

Engliah-CSerman and German-English. Twentj^<ixth Edition, 
Engliab-Ftench and Frencfa^Engliah. TrBentysixtk Edition, 
English-Italian and ItaHan-Eng^ish. E^hteenth Edition, 
English-Spanish and Spanish-English. Twenty-fourth Edition, 
Latin-English and English-Latin Thirteenth Edition, 
FranzMsch-Deutsch und Dentsch-Frangfiiasch. Sechste Auflage, 
Italienisch-Deutsch und Deutsch-Italienisch. FUnfte Auflage, 
Espagnol-Fran9ais et Pran9ais-EspagnoL Troisieme Edition, 



Russisch-Deutsch und Dentsch-Russisch. (KonLAHSKT.) 
Zweite Auflage. Br. Ji 3,00. Geb. Ji 4,00. 

imperial 40. 

Italiano-Tedesco e Tedesco-Itafiano. (Rigutini & Bulls.) 2 BSnde. 

L Band. Ztoeite Auflage. Br. Ji 9,00. Geb. Jt 10,00. 
Bspanol-Alemiin y Alemiui-EspanoL (Tolbausen.) Dritte Auflage, 

2 B3nde. Br. Jf 15,00. Geb. J$ 17,50. 

Imperial 8®. 

HebrSisch-chaldfiisches Handwdrterbuch fiber das Alte TestamenL 

(FOest.) 2 BSnde. Dritte Auflage. JH 13,50. 
Hebrew axid Chaldee Lexicon. (FOest.) Tiax^lated from the (zennan* 

Fifth Edition. Jt 19,00. 

Han d w g i te r b uch der Deutschen Sprache. (Webee.) Einund^ 
"naigste Auflage. Br. J$ 6,00. 

h der Fremdw5rter. (^^SESi.)Siehsehnte Auflage. Br.Jd 5,00. 

BEEMHAED TAUCBKITZ, lEIFZIO, 



